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”..and that Credit Report trom Bankers 


Trust certainly gave us The tacts we wanted. 


/ hear that every credit inguiry they ger 


receives the personal attention of an exper/~ 


enced credit officer...” 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies. 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





NOW MORE THAN 200,000 BELL TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE AMONG THE 970,000 OWNERS OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


A Business Democracy — The telephone 
business is an outstanding example of a 
business democracy. Nearly everybody uses 
the telephone. More than 550,000 men and 
women operate the business. And 970,000 
people own it. 


Big Gain in Employee Stockholders—A bout 
one American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stockholder in every five is a tele- 
phone employee. These 200,000 men and 
women think enough of the business to in- 


vest their savings in it. In the next year or 
so, many thousands of other employees will 
complete payments on stock under the 
Employee Stock Plan. 


Good for Telephone Users — It’s the invest- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of small 
stockholders in all walks of life in every 
section of the country—all put together— 
that provide the dollars that build, improve 
and expand the best telephone system in the 
world for you to use at low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


About one family in every fifty in the United States now owns A. T. & T. stock. 
No other stock is so widely owned by so many people. 











Why People Turn Communist 


By OTTO A. SEYFERTH 


Americanism Vs. Communism 


President 


ITH ALL THE FREEDOM and 
W economic progress en- 
joyed by the American 


people, why should anyone turn 
Communist? Why should a few of 
our own citizens even turn traitor 
in order to bring to power in our 
own land a foreign ideology and a 
foreign nation? 

There is no single explanation as 
to why people become Communists 
any more than there is a single ex- 
planation as to why veterans join 
the American Legion. Many of us 
have been amazed at the large 
numbers of active Communists who 
were scientists, artists, writers, ac- 
tors and intellectuals. Why did they 
turn against our system? 

With a few, it is a perverted form 
of idealism, a worldly substitute 
for religion. Some people are per- 
sonally maladjusted and are chronic 
rebels. The Communist movement 
gives them an outlet. 

Others became Communists as a 
reaction against abuses which they 
see in our social and political order. 
Some Communists are rebels 
against one or another form of ex- 
ploitation. In certain cases, their 
conversion may be traced to some 
bitter personal experience in the 
labor field. Others may have felt 
discrimination because they were 
members of minority groups. To 
such persons, Communism is 
preached as a doctrine which prom- 
ises equality to all. They contrast 
the realities of actual life with the 
rosy blueprint and pictures painted 
by Communists. 

Many intellectuals have been won 
over to Communism on the basis of 
rosy accounts of life in the Soviet 
Union. These persons are well aware 
of the imperfections under our own 
system, and have been led to be- 
lieve that in Russia none of these 
evils exist. When the faults of Com- 
munism are called to their atten- 
tion, they either dismiss the charges 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


as capitalist propaganda or else 
consider them as transitional evils 
to be overlooked in the great prom- 
ise of the future. The urge to re- 
make the world is strong among 
some intellectuals. Some are suffici- 
ently detached from everyday life 
to be indifferent to the cruel suffer- 
ings of the so-called transitional 
period. 

Other motives are less creditable. 
Some individuals in politics wel- 
come the support of a disciplined 
minority even though it is a Com- 
munist minority. Such persons tol- 
erate the Communist Party for 
motives of expediency rather than 
conviction. In other cases, vanity 
may suffice. This is particularly 
true of some who feel their in- 
adequacy in broader affairs. Lots 
of people are highly flattered in be- 
ing asked to address a political 
meeting. Communists have ar- 
ranged meetings of different kinds 
of celebrities, each group attracted 
by the prospects of: meeting the 
other. This technique of using cele- 
brities is widely practiced. 

Finally, many liberals follow the 
Communist line through confused 


FROM WHERE WE SIT.......... 


Noting the fine thinking which 
has gone into the public utterances 
of Otto A. Seyferth since his elec- 
tion to the Presidency of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, we asked him to supply an 
editorial on a subject of his own 
choosing for this issue of BANKERS 
MONTHLY. It is a happy privilege 
to present in this space Mr. Sey- 
ferth’s very timely observations, 
which will be sure to improve our 
understanding of one of our gravest 
problems and enable us to deal with 
it more effectively. 


J. H. Peters, Editor. 


























OTTO A. SEYFERTH 


good will. As one writer puts it, 
some persons are so busy doing 
good that they fail to realize the 
harm their efforts cause. These are 
the “joiners,” who readily give their 
names to any organization whose 
apparent purpose is noble. 

Actually, in scores of cases such 
names and money are used to pro- 
mote Communist causes. The Com- 
munist Party has even enlisted 
persons of wealth to support its 
causes through the medium of these 
“front” groups. The Communists 
are adept at enlisting people with 
money. They provide activities and 
work for them. They provide speak- 
ing platforms for them. They give 
them new slants on life which are 
challenging. So some rich persons 
support the Communist causes. 

Among the most and effective 
Communists, there are few, if any, 
poverty stricken people. The most 
active Communists and fellow trav- 
elers generally are exceedingly 
well-fed and well-paid. Many well- 
meaning people tell us that if we 
only eliminated poverty and racial 
discrimination, all trace of Com- 
munism would wither away. This 
is known as the “poverty theory of 
Communism.” While progress to- 
ward the elimination of hardship, 
poverty, and discrimination is being 
made, there is no evidence whatso- 
ever that the drive behind the Com- 
munism movement would in any 
way die down if they were no 
longer present. It might reduce 
somewhat the growth of Commu- 
nism, but it would not deal in any 
way with most of the factors and 
forces that cause people to turn 
communist and join Communist 
“fronts.” 
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A seventy-fifth anniversary should be an occasion for celebrating not 
time but use of time; not age but growth; not mere survival but unin- 
terrupted usefulness. 
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Wall Street 


Our lead article by Robert Holmes 

- Elmendorf supplied the motif for this 
month’s cover. Kodachrome by 
Ewing Galloway, New York. 























FINANCIAL CIRCLES 
WERE STILL TALKING.. 


1875 — the year financial circles were still talking about . 
the chaos of the era just past ...an era when a man might 
be rich at sunrise and a pauper at sunset. 

That same year, a group of bankers met for a convention 
at Saratoga Springs to organize an association dedicated 
to a high standard of banking service... the American 
Bankers Association. 
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THIS YEAR, 1950, marks the 75th anniversary of th 
organization. In the rendering of service, the bankers 
America have traveled far. In the years past, they ha 
developed their service to clients to a jealously guardg 
all-time high. 


On this occasion, American Express salutes you. 






This year, American Express has also reached a mil@nien 
stone—a century of high standard service that has w@neri: 
the trust and confidence of millions of travelers, busine#, exc, 
men and shippers throughout the world. Its network of 1@To ¢} 
offices in 27 nations indicates what its mutual work wifknke; 
the American Banking profession has accomplished. prov 

American Express originated the Travelers Cheque §. a p) 
1891. Today, they are the best known and by far the mofd of , 
widely accepted cheques in the world. Because of the coffeir 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTE§HI 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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a milBnience and security they offer wherever people travel, 
as WG@merican Express Travelers Cheques have proven to be 
isine% excellent source of good-will for banks. 

k of 16 To the thousands of banks which comprise the American 
rk wifknkers Association, and who are constantly striving to 
d. prove banking services, we repeat, at this time, a pledge 
oque §. a pledge to maintain in the future the same high stand- 
1€ mO¥d of dependable service that banks can be proud to offer 
he cofleir customers. 


TESHEQUES IN THE WORLD 


STRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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Bank oF New York 
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Fietu AVENUE BANK 


Established 1784 


New York's 
First Bank 


Capital Funds over $35,000,000 


48 Wall Street * 530 Fifth Avenue 
63rd Street and Madison Avenue « (73rd Street and Madison Avenue 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Bettmann Arch 


Annual Convention of the American Bankers Association in the Town Hall, Saratoga, New York, August 8-9, 1878. 
Sketch by George R. Halm. 


x 
JP HE CUSTOM traditionally followed in 
} the observance of anniversaries is to re- 
} view the past. With increasing numbers 
of organizations and institutions attain- 
ing an impressive age, and the calendar 
proclaiming the fact that we are rounding out the first 
half of the twentieth century, history has become the 
order of the day. With the A. B. A. and the A. I. B., re 
spectively, observing their seventy-fifth and fiftieth an- 
niversaries, this is especially true of banks and banking. 
We have noted with intense interest the wealth of 
historical material to which these anniversaries have 
given rise. Our interest has deepened with each reading 
of an article or brochure dealing with some phase or 
segment of our banking history, and as this reading 


progressed we became increasingly convinced that our 
1950 Convention Issue must contain a Historical Section. 

Notwithstanding the occasion for this special section, 
we felt that we could make no worthwhile addition to 
the presently available abundance of material regarding 
the history of the American Bankers Association. We 
have accordingly sought articles bearing on various other 
phases of our banking and financial history which are 
less well known. 

So here it is for your enjoyment! 

We take great pleasure in dedicating this section to 
the American Bankers Association by way of paying 
tribute to that great organization upon the completion of 
seventy-five years of outstanding service to American 
banks and through them to the American people. 





Trinity Church 


At The Head Of Wall Street = 
a8 


Venerable good neighbor to 
thousands who spend their 
working days in the great 
banks, security exchanges, bro- 
kerage and law firms, insur- 
ance and other business offices 
that are New York’s Financial 
District. 
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By ROBERT HOLMES ELMENDORF 


N NO METROPOLIS of this country, 
I other than New York, has a church 

been so closely associated for so 
long with the banking, financial, in- 
surance and shipping community as 
Trinity at the head of Wall Street. It 
was there 253 years ago when Wall 
Street was a narrow, muddy lane wind- 
ing from The Broad Way down to the 
East River outside the wooden stoc- 
kade, the Wall, built by the Dutch to 
guard the northern limit of New Am- 
sterdam soon after its incorporation as 
a city in 1653. The Broad Way, leading 
up from Fort Amsterdam near Man- 
hattan’s southern tip, where the pres- 
ent Custom House stands, was the first 
roadway north and it began as a path 
for cattle moving to pasture above the 
Wall. 

Trinity has seen the banks and great 
banking houses come to Wall Street, 
has witnessed its growth as the World’s 
largest securities market, the develop- 
ment north as insurance company 
headquarters and south as_head- 
quarters in this country for Cunard- 
White Star, Furness-Withy, Holland- 
American Lines and for United States 
Lines, American Export, and many 
other shipping interests. 

Although Trinity is the oldest it is 
not the only church that now ministers 


> 


Rouget Studio, N. Y. 


The present Trinity Church (1846). In the center background is an office building, 
owned by the Corporation of Trinity Church, on the top floor of which are the Rector’s 


Study and Vestry Room. 


to the vast community that is “down- 
town” New York. In John Street be- 
tween Nassau and William is the first 
Methodist Church organized in Amer- 
ica (1766) and its present building is 
its third, built in 1841. It stands on the 
south side of John Street between Nas- 
sau and William, which is the insur- 
ance district’s northern fringe. At Wil- 
liam and Pine Streets, where once 
stood the great investment house of 
Harris Forbes & Co., is a brick church 
which serves thousands of the Roman 
Catholic faith who are employed down- 


Robert Holmes Elmendorf, 


the author, retired last year 
as assistant vice president of 
Irving Trust Company, New 
York, in charge of its adver- 
tising and public relations. 
He is now keeping occupied 
with various part-time proj- 
ects, of which this article is 
one. 


town. Its name is Our Lady of Victory. 

Sunday services draw congregations 
of people from up-town New York, 
Brooklyn, Long Island and New Jersey 
as well as visiting worshippers from 
all over the world into the downtown 
churches through streets virtually de- 
serted on those days by their working 
population. 

Through the work-week countless 
men and women on their way to or 
from business, or in their lunch hours, 
receive Holy Communion or seek guid- 
ance, rest, peace and solace in these 
churches which are open all day long. 
Throngs enjoy Trinity’s noon services 
on week days; thousands on the street 
or in nearby offices pause to listen 
when its superb chimes play familiar 
hymns shortly before noon. On Good 
Friday this year, as for years past, 
hundreds who could not get into the 
crowded church heard its solemn, mov- 
ing service by loud speaker from the 
street, in reverent silence. 

Free organ recitals are given at the 
church following the noonday service 
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three times a week. They were begun 
informally some years before the in- 
stallation of the present organ, once a 
week. The programs are diversified 
enough to appeal to a cosmopolitan 
taste and at the same time to maintain 
a definite musical standard. The 
schedule is arranged between George 
Mead, Mus.Doc., organist of Trinity 
Church, and Andrew Tietjen, associ- 
ate organist. 


First organ ordered in 1739 


Trinity Church possessed the first 
church organ made in this country. 
The first Trinity Church (1697) con- 
tained no organ until after it was en- 
larged for the second time in 1737. 
The order for an organ was given in 
1739 to John Clemm of Philadelphia 
who was instructed by the Vestry to 
ship the pipes and parts by water from 
Philadelphia. It was quite large, with 
26 stops; 10 in the Great Organ, 10 in 
the Choir, and 6 in the Swell, and 
three sets of keys. The first organ was 
condemned after twenty years of use. 
Its successor, ordered by the Vestry, 
was built by Snetzler, the maker of 
several fine organs in England, and 
arrived in April 1764. It was destroyed 
in the Great Fire of 1776 which re- 
duced the church to ruins. 

Another organ was imported from 
England for the second Trinity Church, 
begun in 1788 and consecrated in 
1790. This organ was built by Holland 
of London and bore the date 1791. It 
lasted until the second church building 
was torn down in 1839. 

The original organ for the third and 
present church edifice was built by 
Henry Erben. This was played from 
the nave. 

A small organ for the chancel 
was built in 1864 by the firm of Hall 
and Labagh, and rebuilt in 1915 by 
Messrs. Hook and Hastings. This of 
course, required an additional organ- 
ist as the two instruments were un- 
connected. 

The present double organ was built 
by the Ernest Skinner Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts, and for the first 
time in the history of the church, the 
chancel and nave organs were played 
from the same console. It was dedi- 
cated March 10, 1924 and thoroughly 
renovated in preparation for celebra- 
tion of Trinity’s 250th anniversary in 
1947. In this renovation a set of keys 
controlling the chimes electrically was 
installed, enabling the organist to play 
them with slight effort compared with 
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that required to ring the bells directly 
by hand. 

From its commanding position at 
the head of Wall Street, Trinity Church 
has seen New York’s financial district 
develop from its birth. Alexander 
Hamilton, first Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, whose home was 
about half way down Wall Street 
toward the East River, is buried in the 
churchyard. When organizing the first 
bank in New York State, the Bank of 
New York in 1784, he thought he had 
ensured it, by charter, against any 
competition forever in the State. He 
died in 1804 at the age of 47 following 
a duel with his political enemy—Aaron 
Burr—who circumvented Hamilton’s 
banking monopoly by chartering The 
Manhattan Company as a water com- 
pany with banking powers. When the 
city’s 24 securities brokers ceased 
trading under a buttonwood tree op- 
posite 60 Wall Street and moved into 
the first building to house the Stock 








Exchange in 1792, Trinity was already 
145 years old. 


Facing Trinity Church today, on 
opposite corners of Broadway and 
Wall Street, are Irving Trust Company 
and the First National Bank; while in 
the building adjoining the First Na- 
tional to the north, 100 Broadway, is 
The New York Trust Company’s main 
office. Also across Broadway from the 
church at No. 70, and next to Irving’s 
50 story Headquarters Building, is the 
main office of Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company and directly op- 
posite it, at 71 Broadway and close to 
Trinity, is a tall building occupied 
mainly by headquarters of United 
States Steel Corporation. This latter 
building looks out over the Church and 
Churchyard to the north. Bounding the 
Churchyard on the north is the Law- 
yers Trust Company. 

Irving Trust Company at One Wall 
Street—founded as a State bank in 
1851—-was the first State bank in New 
York City to apply for a charter under 


The New-York Historical Society, N. Y. 
The first Trinity Church (1697). The men in the foreground are standing on Broadway. 
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From a water color by Holland 


The second Trinity Church (1799). Taken down as unsafe in 1839. 


the National Banking System. This 
was promptly obtained early in 1864. 
It was a national bank for about 60 
years. The First National Bank at No. 
2 Wall Street was organized in 1863, 
the year the National Curreney Act 
was passed providing for national 
banks, and was the first of two that 
were chartered in New York City that 
year. Down Wall Street Trinity over- 
looks also the Bankers Trust Company, 
which adjoins the First at 16 Wall; 
J. P.. Morgan, Incorporated, at “The 
Corner” (Wall & Broad) , United States 
Trust Company, National City Bank— 
in a building at 55 Wall that once was 
the New York Custom House—the 
Bank of New York and Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank, Commercial National and 
others. A hundred years ago about 
half of all New York’s 37 commercial 
banks were on Wall Street but the few 
there today together far exceed in re- 
sources all 37 of the year 1850. 

Dutch explorers’ discovery of Man- 
hattan Island, their purchase of it from 
the Indians for trinkets (and some say 
firewater) worth about $24. in 1626, 
never was recognized by the British 
who sent four men-of-war over in 
1664 to take it away from the Dutch 
under whose Governor, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, it had been continuing to pros- 
per as New Amsterdam for the previ- 
ous 17 years. Against this force the 
Dutch had to yield. The city was re- 
named New York and Thomas Willett 
took office as the first English Mayor 
in 1665. 

The city’s English name was by way 
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of compliment to James, Duke of York, 
who considered that he owned it. His 
brother, King Charles II of England, 
gave him a large piece of Manhattan 
Island including all of the city, then 
below Wall Street, and which adjoined 
more land to the north known as the 
King’s Farm. The Duke’s tract, along 
Broadway opposite the Wall and west- 
ward, included a garden, an orchard, 
a graveyard and a pasture for horses 
and cows. It had been one of the 
perquisites enjoyed by Colonial Gov- 
ernor Richard Lovelace by grace of 
His Majesty Charles II until the mon- 
arch ousted him when the Governor 
became heavily indebted to the King. 

This lower part of the King’s Farm 
Trinity received as a gift with its 
charter, issued after the English Parlia- 
ment passed the Ministry Act of 1693 
providing for parishes of the Church 
of England in New York City and 
elsewhere in the Colony of New York. 
The charter was signed by Colonial 
Governor Benjamin Fletcher on May 
6, 1697. At this site, surrounded on 
three sides by the venerable graveyard, 
have stood all three Trinity Church 
buildings. 

The present church was consecrated 
May 21, 1846, Ascension Day. It re- 
placed one taken down after a great 
fall of snow lying heavily on its roof 
in 1839 had subjected the church 
walls to more weight than -was safe. 
The first church was one of about 1000 
buildings between the Battery and 
Fulton Street destroyed by fire in Sep- 
tember 1776. 


Trinity’s original ground holdings 
were expanded considerably in 1705 
when Queen Anne confirmed all grants 
by her Royal predecessors and added 
enough more Crown land to give the 
church title to everything west of 
Broadway to “Hudson’s River;” from 
the Battery to Eighth Street and its 
western continuation, Cristopher; as 
well as part of lower Manhattan east 
of Broadway. She required a tribute 
of three shillings a year but otherwise 
Trinity had forever all rents from 
tenants on this property, all benefits 
from its waters and forests, all enjoy- 
ment it afforded from “fishing, fowl- 
ing, hawking and hunting.” 

This magnificent endowment eased 
a financial burden the church had 
borne since its beginning. To aid in 
raising funds for the first building 
Governor Fletcher, in 1696, author- 
ized Trinity to claim all wrecks, drift 
whales or “whatsoever else drives from 
the high sea and is then lost below 
high water mark.” His “patent” di- 
rected the church representatives “to 
tow ashore and then cutt up the said 
whales and try into oyle and secure 
the whalebone, applying the proceeds 
toward the building of the church 
aforesaid and to no other use what- 
soever until the same shall be perfectly 
finished.” 


A fine example of English Per- 
pendicular Gothic architecture 


As many from New York’s banking, 
financial, insurance and shipping dis- 
tricts attend Trinity’s daily regular and 
special services or pray and rest in its 
vaulted peace from noise and strain, 
few realize that it is one of the finest 
examples in this country of English 
Perpendicular Gothic. Richard Upjohn 
was its architect. During construction, 
one hundred and five years ago, he 
had a kiln on the grounds in which to 
make stained glass for the windows. 
In deciding to have stained glass win- 
dows the Vestry were making a dar- 
ing experiment, there having been 
scarcely any in America up to that 
time. 

Nor do many of Wall Street’s 
throngs who relax on seats in the 
churchyard through parts of sunny 
lunch hours or use it as a short-cut 
coming to work or going home know 
how rich it is in history. No burials 
have been made there since 1831 ex- 
cept in family yaults built underground 
before that year but it is the resting 
place of many interesting and dis- 
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tinguished people. More are in vaults 
under the church itself. 


A source of first-hand history 

In this little oasis of well-kept grass, 
shrubbery and trees are 1186 grave- 
stones and 89 private family vaults. 
Among the great interred there, besides 
Alexander Hamilton, are Robert Ful- 
ton—painter of portraits and land- 
scapes in his early life, builder of the 
Clermont which made navigation his- 
tory as the first steamer to accomplish 
the New York-Albany run, August 17, 
1807. Another is William Bradford 
who died in 1752. Twenty-one years 
before printer Benjamin Franklin was 
born Bradford brought his printing- 
press over from England. For years he 
was the only printer in the Colony and 
for 50 years he was Public Printer. 
A vestryman of Trinity Church, he 
printed the first edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer ever produced in 
America. 

Close to Broadway in the church- 
yard are buried Captain James Law- 
rence of the United States Navy, and 
his wife. Probably few among today’s 
hurrying passers-by recall him as the 
commander of the Chesapeake who 
fell in action with the British man-of- 
war Shannon on June 1, 1813 off Bos- 
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ton Light; shouting, as he fell fatally 
wounded, the ringing order “Don’t 
give up the ship.” It may be remem- 
bered that his ship lost the battle. 
Nearby is the grave of Francis Lewis, 
Vestryman of Trinity and the only 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence buried on Manhattan Island. 


Two monuments stand out above 
the field of gravestones. The smaller, 
in the center of the Churchyard that 
lies north of the Church, is the Church- 
yard Cross given in memory of Mrs. 
William B. Astor II. Earlier genera- 
tions of Astors gave the church’s great 
bronze entrance doors and the high 
altar and reredos. Larger, and located 
near the north end of the churchyard, 
is the Soldiers Monument erected by 
the Vestry in 1852 to honor the 
memory of “heroic men who sacrificed 
their lives in achieving the independ- 
ence of the United States, many of 
whom are interred in Trinity church- 
yard.” 

In the church, under its chancel, 
were placed the remains of John Henry 
Hobart, Rector of Trinity Parish, later 
first Bishop of the Diocese which was 
organized in 1785 and for many years 
thereafter covered the entire State of 
New York. His wife, who survived 


him by 14 years and died in 1847, 
was entombed in the same vault. Also 
honored by burial under the chancel 
was Reverend Samuel Johnson, D. D., 
President of King’s College “who de- 
parted this life with great Faith and 
patience June 21st, 1758.” 

King’s College received its Royal 
Charter in 1754, held its first classes 
in a small wooden schoolhouse on 
Trinity’s grounds, was given as its 
first endowment a generous piece of 
Trinity’s land on what is now West 
Broadway for its first building; the 
cornerstone of which was laid August 
23, 1657 by Sir Charles Hardy, Gover- 
nor of the Colony. So began Columbia 
University of today with its endow- 
ments of other land acquired over the 
years, including most of the site of 
Rockefeller Center which pays ground 
rent to the University. 


Three large groups representative of 
the financial district honored Trinity 
Church with 250th Anniversary Greet- 
ings in 1947, At 8:45 A.M. on Janu- 
ary 8th, a special service was arranged 
for The Stock Exchange and in ad- 
dressing those present President Emil 
Schram said “ever since I came to 
New York I have found a continuing 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Fig. 1. Note printed from a Perkin’s plate. 


Paper Money: Then And Now 


By WILLIAM H. DILLISTIN 


HEN THE AMERICAN BANKERS 

\ ASSOCIATION was established in 

1875 the paper money outstand- 
ing in this country aggregated about 
762 million dollars, and was almost 
equally divided between United States 
notes and national bank notes. That 
figure does not include the liability at 
that time for approximately $772,000 
of State bank notes assumed by certain 
national banks that were conversions 
of State banks; and that amount re- 
flected reductions from nearly seven 
million dollars of such State bank notes 
outstanding in January, 1867. Paper 
money now outstanding aggregates in 
excess of 25 1/2 billion dollars or more 
than 33 times the amount outstanding 
in 1875. 

The many different kinds of paper 
money that have circulated in this 
country from the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War to the present time, bring 
to view an interesting phase of the 
financial history of the United States. 
A description of the various types of 
such paper money issued since 1782— 
including the three types now in gen- 
eral circulation, namely Federal Re- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


serve Notes, Silver Certificates, and 
United States Notes, may be of interest. 


State Bank Notes 


Prior to the first issue of paper 
money by the United States in 1861, the 
principal paper medium of exchange 
was State bank notes. This type of note 
circulated from the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War to the end of the Civil 
War, when the Federal Government 
imposed a prohibitive tax of ten per 
cent on the amount of State bank notes 
paid out by any bank. Such notes over 
the years were the issue of several 
hundred banks and the product of 
many engraving firms, most of which 
were succeeded in 1858 by a company 
which is today The American Bank 
Note Company. 

These notes, of diversified designs, 


were widely counterfeited, presenting : 


serious problems to those whose busi- 
ness activities required the handling of 
paper money. They did not always 
pass at par and handlers of paper 
money were usually subscribers to con- 
temporary periodicals known as bank 
note reporters and counterfeit detec- 


Much of the material regarding State bank notes was taken from a book 
by the author entitled “Bank Note Reporters and Counterfeit Detectors 
1826-1866,” published in 1949 by The American Numismatic Society. 
This book also contains, in addition to a history of the periodicals re- 
ferred to in its title, much information bearing on the banking history of 
this country prior to 1866, with particular reference to the counterfeit and 
spurious circulating media of that important period in the nation’s finan- 
cial development. The State bank notes illustrated are from the author’s 
collection of obsolete paper money. The author is General Auditor of the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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tors. These publications furnished the 
discount rate at which State bank notes 
would be redeemed in specie in the 
more important business centers and 
also gave a brief description of counter- 
feit, spurious, and altered notes. 


The first bank established in this 
country was the Bank of North Amer- 
ica, which began business in Philadel- 
phia on January 7, 1782, just eighty 
days after the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. About ten weeks later 
the Pennsylvania Legislature passed an 
act making it a crime “to alter, forge, 
or counterfeit any Bank Bill or Bank 
Note or tender in payment, utter, vend, 
exchange or barter any such forged, 
counterfeit or altered Bill or Note of 
the bank.” This would appear to in- 
dicate that counterfeit notes of that 
bank were in circulation at that early 
date. 


In 1784, the Bank of New York (now 
Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue 
Bank) and the Bank of Massachusetts 
(now The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton) opened their doors for business. 
At the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1787, these three banks 
were the only ones in operation in this 
entire country. During the next decade 
more than sixty other banks began 
operations, at least one in each state 
along the Eastern seaboard from Maine 
to South Carolina. In those early days 
deposits were a minor item in banking 
operations, the banks being banks of 
issue, and the circulating notes which 
most banks issued were their chief earn- 
ing medium. 

Notes issued by State chartered 
banks and those issued by the two 
banks established by Congress (first 
Bank of the United States 1791-1811, 
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and second Bank of the United States 
1816-1836) made up the largest part 
of the paper currency in circulation 
from 1782 to 1866. Such notes were 
generally redeemable by the bank of 
issue in legal tender coin. There were 
several occasions, however, when the 
redemption of notes in specie was sus- 
pended. 

A striking illustration of the many 
different State bank notes in circula- 
tion is found in Dye’s Bank Note Plate 
Delineator, published in New York in 

855. This book, consisting of 288 
pages, contains the names of more 
than 1200 banks and a brief de- 
scription of more than 7500 different 
notes issued by those banks. What a 
contrast to the paper money now in 
use! Individual face designs, char- 
acteristic for each denomination, the 
important protective features, and 
only enough variation in detail to in- 
dicate the kind, now mark only fourteen 
notes in eleven denominations of the 
three types. 


Jacob Perkins 


An early and important bank note 
engraver was Jacob Perkins, who was 
born in Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 
1766. He was a versatile inventor and 
as a boy was employed by a goldsmith 
who made dies for copper coinage. He 
was probably best known for his in- 
vention of the stereotype steel plate for 
engraving bank notes, described by him 
as having been “made up of fifty-seven 
case hardened, steel dies, an inch thick, 
and keyed together in a strong iron 
frame, which is screwed firm to a 
metal plate of an inch thickness.” It 
was in this manner that Perkins found 
means for the important substitution 
of steel for copper plates in engraving 
bank notes, thus greatly prolonging 
the life of the plate. 

An example of Perkins’ handiwork 
(Fig. 1) shows the care exercised by 
him in attempting to thwart the nefar- 
ious activities of the counterfeiter. 
While many of the notes printed from 
plates engraved by Perkins contained 
various designs and configurations on 
the reverse (Fig. 2), such was not the 
general practice, as all but a small per- 
centage of the notes then in circulation 
were issued with the reverse blank. It 
was not until late in the State bank note 
era (1782-1866) that the general prac- 
ticé was adopted of embellishing the re- 
verse of notes with various designs and 
ornamentations. 

Perkins’ transfer press made it pos- 
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Fig. 2. Reverse of a Perkin’s note. 
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Fig. 3. Genuine Note: The Central Bank of Tennessee. 
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fea 4. Altered Note: The Central Bank of Tennessee. 


sible for the design engraved on a steel 
plate to be “laid down” in several steps 
on another plate, usually four times, 
and from that plate a sheet of four 
notes was printed. The practice fol- 
lowed today by the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing in manufacturing 
paper money is based on the same 
principles used by Perkins in 1806. 


Altered Bank Notes 


It was the practice of unscrupulous 
operators during the later years of the 
State bank note era to obtain, at little 
or no cost, notes of banks that had 
failed and to alter the original names 
and locations on such notes so that they 
appeared to be the issues of banks of 
good standing. They paid little atten- 
tion to the relationship of the vignettes 
to the location of the bank, as will be 
noted from the following descriptions. 
There are two notes illustrated (Fig. 3 


and Fig. 4), the first of which is a 
genuine five dollar note of The Central 
Bank of Tennessee, while the second 
note was originally the issue of the 
same bank and altered to The Central 
Bank of Cherry Valley, New York. The 
main vignette on the five dollar note 
showing a number of soldiers taking 
refuge behind a rampart of bales of 
cotton (The Battle of New Orleans) 
was in no way connected with the 
historic background of Cherry Valley. 

Another example in the altered cate- 
gory is a two dollar note that purports 
to be the issue of The Sussex Bank of 
Newton, New Jersey (Fig. 5). On the 
panel in the center vignette a cotton 
plant is depicted, at the left end there 
is a medallion of “Old Hickory” (An- 
drew Jackson), and in the lower right 
corner appears the state arms of Geor- 
gia. This note was originally the issue 


of The Southern Bank of (Bainbridge) 
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Fig. 5. Altered Note: The Southern Bank of Bainbridge, settee 


Georgia. Other issues of this bank were 
very widely altered. 

The State bank notes in many in- 
stances are excellent examples of the 
engraver’s handiwork, as will be noted 
from the three illustrations of their 
creations in the 1840's (Fig. 6) , 1850's 
(Fig. 7), and 1860's (Fig. 8). 


Wildcat Banking 


Wildcat banking was prevalent dur- 
ing the later part of the State bank 
note era. The first move of the organ- 
izers of a wildcat bank after getting 
their bank notes ready was to find a 
locality in which to circulate them re- 
mote from the point of issue. so that 
their return for redemption should be 
as difficult as possible. As a result, 
many such banks were located in the 
depths of a forest where there were 
few human habitations, but plenty of 
wildcats. 

Many descriptive and somewhat fa- 
cetious names were applied to these 
notes, as well as to other issues of paper 
money during the State bank note era. 
While “rags” was a term quite gen- 
erally applied to all forms of paper 
money by the “hard money” advocates 
in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the most common term applied to 
notes of the questionable banks was 
“wildcat.” Some of the many names 
applied to wildcat and other paper 


money were shin-plasters, redbacks, 
bluebacks, red dog, red horse, blue 
pup, bob tail, rag tag, brindle pup, 
and stump tail. 


Sherman’s Money Drawer 


The problems these various issues 
raised for a typical banker of 100 years 
ago may best be seen by the remi- 
niscences of a banker of that period. 
The average handler of money today 
makes no distinction between a Federal 
Reserve note, a United States note, or 
a silver certificate, and all notes of the 
same denomination are usually kept in 
the same compartment. The money 
handler in the State bank note era had 
to contend with a much different situa- 
tion, which has been aptly described 
by Hoyt Sherman, an Iowa banker in 
the 1850's, as follows: 


To illustrate how the bank note 
deposits were assorted and treated 
by the bankers at that interesting 
period, I copy literally the labels on 
the several compartments in an old 
currency tray, in which the notes 
were assorted as they came in, and 
from which the checks were paid. 
These labels were: Eastern Penn., 
N. Y., and New England, in one 
compartment; Ohio, Indiana and 
Missouri, in another; then Va., 


Md. and Ky.; in another Ill. and 
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Fig. 6. Conuine Note: The North River Banking Company, New York. 





Wis.; and lastly, Western Mixed. 

The first named notes were 
choice par funds, rating next to 
gold, and they were shipped to 
New York for exchange purposes, 
The next two (O., Ind., Mo., Va., 
Md. and Ky.) were “bankable 
funds,” so-called, and graded as 
among the safest of bank notes. 
“Illinois and Wisconsin” took in 
the few legitimate free banks in 
those states, located principally in 
Chicago and Milwaukee; but the 
last label was more comprehensive 
than all the others put together. It 
included “rag tag and bob-tail,” 
everything not comprehended un- 
der the other labels but resembling 
a bank note. “Western Mixed” was 
the dignified and formal name for 
it. Its pet names were “stump-tail,” 
“red-horse,” “wild-cat,” “brindle- 
















pup,” and many others of like en- 
dearing character. The vigilant 







banker watched that pile of cur- 
rency closer than the others. Its 
increase in quantity caused much 
anxious concern—and its decrease 
corresponding elation. As the close 
of the business day approached, if 
the supply was large, he prayed 
inwardly for checks to come in for 
payment; and if he could close 
up with that part of his tray empty, 
his sleep that night would be calm 
and peaceful. That kind of money 
reversed the usual order of things 
in the mind of a banker—a large 
balance, instead of being a source 
of satisfaction, was a very disagree- 
able menace. 






















Some New Jersey Wildcats 





Wildcat banks were not in all cases 
located deep in a forest. A place difficult 
of access would also suffice. While New 
Jersey was adjacent to New York City, 
it was not free of wildcat banks. The 
Bankers Magazine and Statistical Reg- 
ister (New York) for August 1851, 
contains the following typical account 
of one instance of wildcat banking in 
that State: 





























There is a small locality in New 
Jersey, under the name of Tom’s 
River, within about a day’s journey 
from New York (seventy miles by 
road) which has been selected as 
the nominal place of issue of two 
Wall Street banks, in addition to 
one in the immediate neighbor- 
hood,—at the Bergen Iron Works 
(now Lakewood). From this cir- 
cumstance, the place derives some 
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166 yeats ago 


On March 21, 1784, Alexander Hamilton gave to William Seton, 
cashier of the newly organizing Bank of New York, a letter to the 
officers of the Bank of North America in Philadelphia. Mr. Seton 
came on horseback to this city to draw upon the experience and 
advice of the country’s first established bank which was chartered 
by the Continental Congress, December 31, 1781. 


On March 10, 1812, The Pennsylvania Company was chartered, 
and soon was contributing greatly to Philadel phia’s growing fame as 
a financial center. On June 1, 1929, both these famous Philadelphia 
institutions were merged under the name of The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, now called The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, and that original 
banking relationship, sponsored by Alexander Hamilton, has now 
lasted without interruption for 166 years. 


gf ipoos The Pennsylvania Company takes pardon- 
able pride in its age and the fact that many of the 


leaders of the American colonial era were among its 
clients. We have greater pride, however, in the know!- 
edge that we have kept well abreast of all that is best in 
the development of banking and trust administration. 


PRESIDENT 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
for Banking and Trusts - Philadelphia 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation + Federal Reserve System 
September, 1950 
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interest to us of New York, and it 
seems desirable to make known 
that the town or village contains 
four stores, one public house, and 
two banks, besides the one in the 
neighborhood. The landlord of the 
public house is the president of one 
ef the banks,—the Union Bank, 
Ocean County,—and the keeper of 
the dry-goods store, which, like all 
small country stores, is an omnium 
gatherum, having for sale almost 
every description of articles, is 
the president of the other,—the 
Delaware and Hudson Bank, Ocean 
County. This out-of-the-way place 
presents several difficulties in the 
way of the redemption of the bills. 

The bills are mostly issued in 
Wall Street, and sold largely to 
brokers at a discount, to put them 
in circulation. Leaving the city at 
an early hour in the morning, and 
taking the train by the Amboy 
Railroad, the locality cannot be 
reached before six o'clock in the 
evening,—after banking hours. To 
present them for payment, it is ne- 
cessary to remain a day there, as 
the train passes before banking 
business commences, and a third 
day must pass before New York 
can be again reached. 

By the banking law of New 
Jersey, banks are entitled to three 
days’ grace in redeeming their 
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Fig. 7. Genuine Note: Commercial Exchange Bank of Indiana. 
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notes, after presentation; which 
enables the officers to send to New 
York for specie, if any large 
amount of bills is presented for 
payment. In this manner is work- 
ing the trade in a depreciated cur- 
rency, which is on ‘the increase, 
and which it behooves the State of 
New Jersey to remedy. 

The bank neighboring thosé at 
Tom’s River is the Ocean Bank, at 
Bergen Iron Works. The bills is- 
sued are a facsimile of the issues 
of the bank of the same name in 
this city, the names of the officers 
excepted. This bank has been gen- 
erally supposed to be located at 
Bergen (now a part of Jersey City) 
in that part of New Jersey neigh- 
boring New York, but this is not 
so. 

The trade driven in these bills is 
all in small notes, and the only 
effectual remedy seems to be not to 
permit issues of bills under ten 
dollars, which our abundant supply 
of gold enables us to do with ease. 
A large profit is derived by a few 
owners or banks out of the New 
York public, for the circulation is 
confined to New York. The com- 
munity wants no such circulation 
as this, and the sooner it gets rid 
of it the better. The issues ,are 
based on deposits of good stocks, 
so that, as long as the securities 
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Fig. 8. Gesaies Note: The Egg Harbor Bank, New fovew. 
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are of value, the bills will be of 
value, minus 5/8 per cent, which 
is the discount they bear in the 
market. 


(Mr. Dilliston will continue his dis- 
cussion in the October issue of 
Bankers Monthly by relating the fas- 
cinating story of the development of 
our national currency.) 


Little Known Facts 
About Well Known Words 


EVERYONE IS INTERESTED in $ $ $! 
But did you know how that dollar sign 
came into use? The story is one that is 
filled with the colorful history of our 
country. 

The first common unit of money in 
this country was the Peso, which was 
the Spanish dollar. If you remember the 
pirate stories of your childhood, pirates 
were always slitting somebody’s throat 
for some “pieces of eight,” which was 
the common term for the peso. 

These coins had on them the pillars 
of Hercules for the design. As business 
developed and efforts were made to 
put the design on paper, the writers 
would show the pillars of Hercules by 
two strokes / / and in between the pil- 
lar they would put an 8 (for the pieces 
of eight), which made the marks look 
like this . . . /8/. It is easy to see that 
common usage caused the sign to be- 
come later an 8 with a single stroke 
through it, then an S with one or two 
strokes through it. 

Some historians claim that our dollar 
sign came from the letters U.S. super- 
imposed on each other thus making $. 
Whatever the real origin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson was the first to make the dollar 
sign the official mark to signify the 
standard unit of our money system 
when he had Congress approve it in 
1784. 

If you remember your Roman nu- 
merals, you know that C is the figure 
used to indicate 100 (and the C comes 
from the Latin Centum, meaning 100). 
To prevent the C from looking like a 
badly written Arabic number, a line 
was drawn through it and the cent mark 
(¢) became a part of our business 
history. 

Next month we shall find out where 
the words “dime” and “nickle” came 
from, plus the common expression for 
25¢—“two bits,” and maybe some 
reader will write in and tell us how 
we came to call a dollar a “buck.” —— 
D. P. Huegli, Asst. Cashier, The First 
National Bank of Portland, Oregon. 
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Banking During The Seventies 


By HERBERT BRATTER 


tury, the one which saw the birth 

of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in 
1875, was marked by the growing 
pains of a great nation which had 
just recently come through a bath of 
bloodshed and bitterness. The west 
was being opened as railroads ex- 
tended into rich new plains and moun- 
tains, the tales of which were drawing 
a steady flow of immigrants to join a 
growing native-born population. In 
the cities of the east the banker and 
lawmaker, mustached and bewhiskered, 
wore to work a stovepipe hat, velvet- 
collared coat or mantle and a cane. 

As we range back and forth over 
the records of the period we see that it 
was a decade of dignity, dispute,— 
and depression; a time of hoping,— 
and groping; of silver, gold,—and 
greenbacks. 

These were the years of Chicago’s 
great fire of October 8-11, 1871, which 
started in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn on De- 
Koven Street, and the even greater 
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conflagration which raged over six 
whole counties of Wisconsin that year; 
of the famous panic of 1873, which 
closed the New York Stock Exchange 
for ten days; of the kidnapping of 
Charley Ross in Germantown and the 
imprisoning of Boss Tweed in New 
York in 1874; of the great Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia’s Fairmont 
Park in 1876 and the massacre of 
Custer’s cavalry by Sitting Bull at 
Little Big Horn; of grave labor 
troubles, the hanging of Molly Ma- 
guires in Pennsylvania and troop- 
quelled railway riots in 1877; and of 
the beginning of a new era in mer- 
chandising, when F. W. Woolworth 
opened his first five-and-ten at Utica, 
N. Y., on Washington’s Birthday, 1879. 
Before the decade ended, electric lights 
were being tried out on Broadway. 

In the great Chicago fire the build- 
ings of 18 national banks were de- 
stroyed. Although it was anticipated 
that they would in many cases sustain 
an almost entire loss, when the safes 
were recovered from the ruins the 
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papers and books were found in con- 
dition to permit the recovery of debts. 
Losses on discounted paper were only 
$600,000 and this was more than 
covered by the surpluses of the banks. 

Five years prior to the Saratoga 
Springs meeting the country was still 
hotly debating what to do about the 
currency which the Civil War had left 
in circulation: paper, and dirty paper 
at that. Five years after 1875 specie 
payments had been resumed and the 
Treasury was refunding the public 
debt at interest rates reflecting the 
credit-worthiness of a great nation “on 
its way.” 

At the decade’s start Germany, flush 
with the victory over France, was stow- 
ing away its golden indemnity in Span- 
dau tower and preparing to unload on 
the world market quantities of de- 
monetized silver which would later 
have their repercussions in Washing- 
ton. 

At the decade’s end, with the country 
temporarily emerging from a long 
siege of poor business conditions, the 
term “soft currency” was part of the 
American language, inflationists were 


Above: The largest financial operation of the 
period. Fifty million dollars of U.S. bonds 
purchased by a syndicate of leading bankers, 
A meeting in the private office of August Bel- 
mont, Esq. Woodcut, 1878. 
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Chicago Historical Soctety 


The Chicago fire destroyed the buildings of 18 national banks. 


pummeling the Treasury for its half- 
hearted silver purchases and denounc- 
ing the bankers for meeting in annual 
conventions, “eating bonbons, and 
drinking wine, and passing resolu- 
tions” hostile to the public interest. 


And Hard Times, Too 


Added to the banks’ political head- 
aches of the early 1870s were very real 
financial and economic problems. 
These in turn intensified the already- 
existing political turmoil affecting the 
banks. 

The 1873 panic marked the begin- 
ning of a long period of depression. 
It reflected ill-adjusted production and 
inflated credit. The first two or three 


years of the decade had been marked 


by great business activity and pros- 
perity. New industries were develop- 


ing. 


But the railway expansion, which 
gained momentum in the late “60s, in- 
volved tying up large sums of capital 
without commensurate immediate re- 
turn. The attendant opening up of 
vast grain-growing areas in turn had 
disturbing effects on wheat prices and 
farming at a time when crops in Russia 
and South America also were expand- 
ing. 

Railroad moreover, 
bringing a large demand for iron, led 
to over-investment in that industry, 
inflation of prices and the issuance of 


construction 


large amounts of new securities. 
Finally. the international accounts 

of the United States 

fundamentally out of 


were getting 
balance and 


means for “closing the gap” with 
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European credits were inadequate. The 
Government therefore was prevailed 
upon to help bail out the business 
world by what we now call open-mar- 
ket operations. By purchasing bonds 
with legal-tender notes the Treasury 
eased the money market. 

The “resumption” cause received a 
severe setback and only a vigorous 
Presidential veto in 1874 put an end 
to the government’s inflationary poli- 
cies.* 

The crisis started with the failure of 
the Warehouse Security Co. in New 
York, which was involved in financing 
grain and produce dealers and the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. 
Immediately the banking house of 
Kenyon, Cox & Co. failed, followed 
rapidly by stock brokerage firms, Jay 
Cooke & Co., the prominent Phila- 
delphia private banking firm, the 
Union Trust Co., the National Trust 
Co. and the Commonwealth National 
Bank of New York, and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, whose 
president was related to Jay Cooke. 

For the first time in its history, the 
New York Stock Exchange closed and 
it remained closed for ten days. Cur- 
rency payments by banks were sus- 
pended in large cities for about forty 
days and greenbacks commanded a 
premium over certified checks. 

To meet the emergency, the New 


| 


York associated banks authorized the 
issuance of clearing-house loan certifi- 
cates to members against bills receiv- 
able and other good assets, a step 
previously resorted to in New York in 
1860. The step was effective and within 
two months confidence in the banks 
had been restored. The country as a 
whole, however, did not recover from 
the business prostration until 1879. 

John Sherman, then a Senator, later 
recalled: 


“The panic spread so that in a 
month all industries were in a 
measure suspended. The wildest 
schemes for relief were proposed, 
in and out of Congress. The panic 
spread to the banks, which were 
compelled in self-defense to call in 
their loans, to withhold their cir- 
culating notes, and contract their 
business. As usual on the beginning 
of such a panic, an appeal was 
made to the Treasury for relief, a 
demand was made for an increase 
in the volume of United States 
notes, and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should use the money of 
the Government to buy exchange.” 


Largely due to the panic, a Democratic 
majority was elected to the House in 
1874. 

Among the many schemes alluded to 
by Sherman was a proposal by one 
D. H. Loudon that the currency issue 
be entrusted to an Exchequer Bank. 
similar to the Bank of England. The 
plan for a central bank received con- 
siderable attention in financial circles. 
but proved to be premature. 

Much public inquiry and discussion 
followed the September panic and, as 
in later banking crises, it was com- 
monly held that the keeping by na- 
tional banks of a large part of their 
reserves in financial centers concen- 
trated there a larger proportion of the 
currency than could be legitimately 
used in business caused the big city 
banks to offer interest for such corre- 
spondent banks’ deposits and, by way 
of seeking recuperation, resulted in 
their financing overtrading and specu- 
lation. 

According to the late Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Thomas P. 
Kane. the banks in New York City 


were largely responsible for bringing 


*“Tt is impossible to overestimate the obligation which the nation owes to 
President Grant for the firm stand he has made against inflation. The efforts 
of the expansionists culminated last session in one of fhe most resolute, bold, 
adroit and dangerous attacks upon our currency system which has ever been 
organized. But for the opposition of the President this attempt would have 


succeeded.” BANKERS MAGAZINE Jan. 1875. 
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He made money talk for freedom 


Men serve their fellows in different ways—some 
through their talent for handling people, some 
through their talent for handling tools, some through 
their talent for handling money. 


Robert Morris had the gift of financial genius. At 
seventeen, he had a boy’ s job with a big mercantile house 
in the Maryland colony. At tw enty-one, he was a 
partner in the business. At forty, he was one of the 
leading merchants in the Colonies. 


hen the American Revolution broke out. 


\nd because faith alone cannot feed armies, they gave 
to businessman Morris the heartbreaking job of raising 
money to foot the bills for freedom. In a country 
without cash and without credit, Morris somehow, 


somewhere, managed to find money when it was needed. 
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He dug deep into his own savings. He borrowed from 
friends. He badgered officials. He pleaded with foreign bankers. 
He begged, he threatened, he wept—and he got the money. 


Once, when it seemed there was nobody left in the world 
who would risk a dollar on the new United States of America, 
Morris issued his own currency, each note signed by himself. 
And people who would not honor the credit of the 
Government believed in the promise of this honorable man. 


Not many men today remember the name of Robert 
Morris, who wore no uniform and made no speeches. But 
his spirit lives in the hearts of America’s 75 million holders 
of life insurance and annuities, who know, as he did, 

that only through the wise use of money can the dream 
of independence be made real. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The New York Clearing House—10 o'clock A.M., bank clerks and messengers effecting clearances and exchanges, New York City, 1875. 


about the conditions which led to the 
panic, their intimate relations with the 
stock exchange contributing greatly to 
the fictitious values of railroad and 
other securities. 

“With a spasm of virtue,” the New 
York Clearing House Association in 
1873 adopted the policy of no interest 
on correspondent deposits and no more 
certifying of checks unless there was 
on hand an equivalent credit to the 
drawer. “But when the patient began 
to recover, all the good resolutions 
were gradually forgotten, and the old 
practices were once more tolerated,” 
Comptroller John Jay Knox recorded. 
Nor had the panic been the result of 
such practices, in his opinion. In 1873 





THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Established 1875 


only two banks were placed in the 
hands of receivers for illegal certifica- 
tion of checks. 

Although certification of checks by 
banks when the drawer did not already 
have the funds in his account had been 
subject to forfeiture of the bank’s 
charter since 1869, the practice was 
long continued. In 1879, the House 
voted to stiffen the penalties for this 
practice, adding fine and imprison- 
ment. Although the Senate failed to 
pass the measure, the effort finally suc- 
ceeded in abolishing this bad practice. 

Under the National Currency Act of 
1863 the Treasury was empowered to 
use the national banks as depositories 
of public money. Treasury losses of 
such funds through bank failure 
proved insignificant. In mid-1873, the 
panic year, the Treasury balances with 
national banks temporarily stood at 
$62,000,000, a peak not soon repeated. 

In 1879 the comptroller’s office was 
rocked by the United States Attorney’s 
charges that it had been derelict in the 
case of the National Bank of the State of 
Missouri, located in St. Louis, which 
was placed in the hands of a receiver in 
1877, the largest national bank failure 
of the ’70s. The failure was due to 


fraudulent management, excessive 


loans to officers and directors, and 
depreciation of its securities. 

Bank examination could be a happy- 
go-lucky affair in the early seventies. 
The examiner’s return was a four-page 
form and his pay depended not on the 
time spent in the bank but on the 
number of banks examined. There was 
a premium on his getting out quickly. 
He worked as he needed money, laying 
off whenever he chose. The report 
showed the balance sheet, the names of 
the officers and directors, a statement 
as to whether the books of record 
were correct or not, the date of the 
last dividend, a classification of loans 
and discounts by types and “general 
remarks.” Under this heading a typical 


‘return inspected by the writer ob- 


served: 

“The loans and discounts of this 
bank are of the best character and 
its business conducted in accord- 
ance with the law. It is owned by 
the directors . . . 6 in all. Its de- 
posits are large, on none of which 
is any interest paid.” 


Burdensome Taxation 


Taxation was a heavy burden to 
national banks in the °70s. National 
banks were subject to three Federal 
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taxes: one percent upon the average 
amount of outstanding notes, one-half 
of one per cent upon average total de- 
posits, and one-half of one per cent 
upon the amount of capital stock not 
invested in United States bonds. In 
many states national banks also were 
subject to state taxes. 

The requirement that a 2¢ tax stamp 
be affixed to every check proved a 
matter of considerable annoyance to 
the banks in 1875, since the revenue 
collectors claimed the right to inspect 
the banks to make sure that the tax 
law was being properly observed. 


First National Of Washington 


The failure of the First National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., whose 
president was a relative of Jay Cooke, 
in September 1873 became the subject 
of a Congressional investigation. The 
bank, just across the street from the 
Treasury, had been employed as finan- 
cial agent of the Government in debt 
conversion and funding operations of 
considerable volume and in the con- 
version of mutilated currency for other 
national banks and bankers. 

Record keeping was slipshod and 
employees found it easy to help them- 
selves to mutilated notes without fear 
of detection. Jay Cooke and Company 
freely used the funds of the First Na- 
tional Bank in their own financial em- 
barrassment and at the time of their 


failure owed the bank nearly $900,000. 


Freedman’s Bank Failure 


Another famous failure of the ’70s 
was that of the Freedman’s Savings and 
Trust Company of Washington in June 
1874. This was a bank chartered by 
the Congress in 1865 for the benefit of 
emancipated slaves. In 1870 its charter 
was amended to permit real estate 
loans. 

In opposing the amendment Senator 
Cameron of Pennsylvania predicted 
that, whenever such a bank invested 
its funds in real estate, it would go to 
destruction. Although the bank failed 
in 1874, it was not until 1920 that its 
affairs were finally wound up. 


Growth During The °70s 


Although the ’70s were in the main 
years of business depression, they 
were none the less a decade of progress 
as shown by the following figures: 
Item 1870 =: 11880 


Interest-bearing public debt 

(million $) 2,046 1,724 
Gold exports, net (million $). 22 (-)77 
Railways, miles in operation.52,922 93,267 
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This is a reproduction of a Laidlaw & Co. advertisement which was used 
about the time the ABA was founded. Many of the banks we were serving 
as correspondents then, we are serving today. 


LAIDLAW & CO. 


Private Bankers—Established 1842 


25 BROAD ST. 


Wheat crop, (million bu.)... 


236 


Corn crop (million bu.)..... 1,094 


Coal output (million long 
tons) 

Copper output (thousand long 
tons) 

Lead output (thousand short 
tons) 

Petroleum output (million gal- 
lons) 

Steel output (thousand long 
tons) 

Newspapers and _ periodicals 
published 

Immigrants arrived (thou- 
sands) 


Jay Cooke 


29 
13 
18 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


For banking, too, these were years 
of growth, notwithstanding the con- 
troversies in the financial world and 
the banking panic of ’73. From 1870 
to 1880 the number of national banks 
increased from 1,723 to 2,076 and 
their loans and discounts showed a net 
increase from $719,000,000 to $995,- 
000,000.* National bank notes in cir- 
culation increased from $290,000,000 
to $337,000,000; total money in cir- 
culation, from $676,000,000 to $973,- 
000,000; and total money per capita, 
from $17.51 to $19.41. Bank clearings 
increased from $29 billions to $37 bil- 
lions. 

Although at the close of the decade 
banking seemed to be entering upon a 
peaceful career, the prospect was de- 
ceptive. The very next year the attack 
on the banks was renewed and recur- 
ring currency controversy and fre- 
quent business recessions featured the 
ensuing period. 

But that is another story. 

*The number of non-national banks, 
including savings, private, loan and trust 
companies, and state commercial banks, 
increased from 325 in 1870 to 1,270 in 
1880. In 1880 there were 650 state com- 
mercial banks, but neither the Census 


nor the Comptroller’s office seemed to 
have a comparable figure for 1870. 
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Banking In The Horse And Buggy Days 


By GERALD DUMARS 


OU CAN SAY “Seventy-five years 
Y x" almost as fast as you can 

say “Giddap Elmer” and to really 
appreciate how long the A. B. A. has 
been in operation, it’s helpful to look 
back and see things as they were then. 
We at Bankers Monthly have been 
delving into ancient and dusty tomes 
in libraries of banks, associations and 
financial houses guided and directed by 
the most cooperative people it has ever 
been our pleasure to meet—librarians, 
Lord bless ’em. 

If you ever want to know anything 
or look up anything, just say to a 
librarian: “Do you think you could 
find—.” Just about then lights glow 
deep in their eyes and they are off to 
track down any elusive bit of data you 
may wish. They always get their data 
too, for they work with one another 
just as cordially as they work for you, 
and if one doesn’t have the particular 
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book you so desperately need, she has 
a pal over at the XYZ Bank that does 
have it and it’s available. 

As we said before, to properly ap- 
preciate how far banks have come 
since the A.B.A. started to function, we 
need to take a look around in the 
middle seventies when the A.B.A. was 
“aborning.” 


Candles and Kerosene 


There are so many things that stand 
out in sharp contrast with banking of 
today that it’s hard to know just where 
to start, so let’s take a look first at 
bank quarters of those days. Big city 
banks by then had gas lighting but 
most of the banks over the country 
were using kerosene which any banker 
would tell you was a whole lot better 
than whale oil and not so expensive 
either. 

Safe deposit vaults were in general 
use in the larger cities. In some of the 
older establishments the boxes or chests 
were arranged in three or four tiers, 
and locked with padlocks. Shelves and 


ladders were standard equipment. 

The typewriter had been invented 
and introduced but not considered a 
necessity by any means as men prided 
themselves on their handwriting and 
every office had a huge book in which 
letters were copied on dampened pages 
under pressure of a letter press op- 
erated by a giant screw which the 
office boy turned. 

Banker’s Magazine ran a short edi- 
torial piece on the Writing Machine 
extolling it as “a remarkable triumph 
of mechanical skill. A few days’ ex- 
perience with it leads one to under- 
stand the rapidity with which it is 
coming into use and favor. We have 
had one for some weeks in the office 
and find it a fascinating instrument, 
simple in construction and_ easily 
mastered by anyone of ordinary in- 
telligence. Orders for the machine or 
inquiries concerning it may be sent to 
this office. Its cost is $125.00.” 

Telephones, were two years away 
and evidently not much in demand, 
for to get installations, the telephone 
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A bank vault of the period. 


company in New York offered a free 
trial for a month to anyone who would 
permit the new gadget to be installed 
in his office. 

Traveling of any kind was a hazard- 
ous ordeal. Even the rapidly develop- 
ing and expanding railroads provided 
little relief for the banker whose wide 
interests required that he do consider- 
able moving about. Pullman berths 
were cumbersome three-decker affairs, 
ranged along a single side of the coach 
and heated with coal or oil stoves. 
Washrooms were provided with the 
last word in lavatories equipped with 
pumps, and “endless” towels. 

Bank buildings had to be of a few 
stories. for the first elevator equipped 
office building had been built in New 
York in 1870 and was the quarters of 
the Continental Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, now a part of the Chemical Bank. 

Through the “Pioneer Harvest” pre- 
pared by the Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minnesota, to 
celebrate its 100th anniversary, we get 
a closeup of living conditions of °75 as 
they were in that city which was, we 
suppose, typical of other places— 
“Most houses had no plumbing, no 
heating systems, no cellars, no bath- 
rooms. New houses cost $500.00 and 
a very few as much as $1,000.00. Wells 
were a luxury and most people had 
only rain water caught in cisterns. The 
water works supplied only sixty-two 
customers. Every yard had a wood 
pile for every one burned wood. Gas 
was just coming in and most people 
used kerosene lamps. for gas cost $6.00 
per thousand cubic feet.” 
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Boston Ledger Days 


Huge ledgers in which accounts were 
posted by hand, by bookkeepers who 
did all their own calculating without 
benefit of mechanical equipment, were 
standard essentials in every bank. 


Bookkeepers of those days were im- 
portant personages who took great 
pride in the neatness of their records 
as well as their accuracy. Their hand- 
writing, as a rule, was precise, and 
some could, without effort, correctly 
add two and three columns of figures 
at a time. 


If there happened to be a difference 
at the end of the day and the books 
would not balance, tellers and book- 
keepers stayed, on their own time, un- 
til everything was in order. Overtime 
was unknown. One large bank listed in 
its records the pay of the First Book- 
keeper, Second Bookkeeper, and so on 
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to the Seventh Bookkeeper, who re- 
ceived considerably less than His Ma- 
jesty, the First Bookkeeper. 


Tellers Had Difficulties 


Tellers had increased responsibility 
as there were counterfeiters and a pro- 
fusion of bad check passers then as 
there are now, only then tellers did 
not have the same quick and accurate 
sources of information to warn them. 
Their work was made easier in one 
way by the fact that state bank notes 
had been taxed so heavily that they had 
been withdrawn from circulation by 
the middle seventies. 

Some of their responsibility clung 
to them from the days before the Na- 
tional Bank Act when they had to be 
experts on all kinds of currency of 
different and constantly changing 
values, which were currently given in 
a bank magazine. This publication had, 
as a supplement, facsimile reproduc- 
tions of the signature of the cashiers 
and presidents of all banks as well as 
valuations of bank notes issued by 
banks of the country. 

Although state bank notes had been 
called in, there must have been some of 
these notes constantly turning up for 
redemption even as late as °75, and it 
is interesting to note the way in which 
they were valued from an earlier edi- 
tion of “Thompson’s Bank Note and 
Currency Reporter, Corrected by the 
National Currency Bank of New 
York,” which was the full title of this 
publication. Notes that were listed at 
par were not described, but notes that 
were listed at 3/8, 3/4, 7/8, were 
described in detail in small type with 
profuse use of abbreviations to save 
space. 

Let’s look at a typical list of notes 
described as being the issue of one 
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bank, and from this we see that tellers 
really had to be able to separate the 
good from the bad and without too 
much loss of time—‘Union Bank of 
. . . 8/8 2’2 vig (meaning vignett en- 
graving) female with arm on shield, 
Jackson to left. 2’s vig. large 2 females 
in oval on each side, 2” vig. steam- 
boat, 3’s vig. view of large building. 
5’s imitation vig. female and bust of 
Washington. Genuine has cog wheels 
resting against bale between signatures, 
imitation has no bale,” and so on. 


All X’s Looked Alike 


As many persons could not write 
their names and used an “X” as their 
signatures, bank tellers had to be adept 
at recognizing depositors, especially as 
there were generally a multiplicity, in 
most banks, of people named Mary 
Smith, John Smith, Mary Murphy. To 
make their problem of quickly identify- 
ing depositors easier, tellers kept short 
descriptions of one John Smith so they 
would not get him mixed up with 
another by the same name. 

Some of these descriptive. lists of 
depositors kept by tellers are interest- 
ing material from old bank records. 
It’s a good thing that the depositors 


could not see these descriptions or have 
them read to them (very few could 
read) as in many cases, they were not 
flattering. Here is a typical one: 
“James F. Murphy. A red-faced Mick 
with whiskers around his face. Works 
in the Lindell Car Barns and smells like 
a horse.” Here are descriptions of 
two depositors as seen by tellers of the 
East River Savings Bank: “H. W.— 
Domestic of Rahway, New Jersey. 
Husband says this book is not lost, he 
has it, she is intemperate.” “Store- 
keeper from Manhato, Minnesota . . . 
Mrs. S. is to draw in case Mr. S.—is 
lost or deceased—he is going to Ger- 
many.” 

The importance of tellers can be 
judged from the list of salaries paid 
about this time. ‘The First National 
Bank of Boston—President $3,000; 
Cashier, $4,000. (This is not a mis- 


print; the Cashier for a time did ‘e- . 


ceive more than the President). Teller, 
$2,500, Assistant Teller, $1,600, Book- 
keeper, $1,200, Discount Clerk, $2,000, 
Clerk, $600, Messenger, $1,600. 

The last item is interesting as it 
shows that in this case, the bank mes- 
senger received more than the highly 
rated bookkeeper, which was, no 


doubt, due to the fact that messengers 
carried considerable cash about the 
city and must have been men of re- 
sourcefulness, valor and integrity. 

As a basis of comparison, the 
Bowery Savings Bank, in New York, 
paid these salaries: President, $8,000, 
Secretary, $6,000; Assistant Secretary, 
$3,600; Paying Teller, $3,100; Receiv- 
ing Teller, $3,000; Draft Clerk, 
$2,600; First Bookkeeper, $2,900; 
Clerk, $1,200; Janitor, $720.00; Night 
Watchman, $1,269. 


Earnings Were Good 


After considering the salaries paid 
by banks, it might be interesting to 
get an idea of earnings. On July 1, 
1875, the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank and some other savings banks, 
advertised that they paid six per cent 
on sums up to $2,000, and five per 
cent on amounts accepted above that 
figure. 

Various commercial banks adver- 
tised the fact that their dividends to 
stockholders amounted to $6.00, $5.00, 
and $4.00. In ’75, 2,076 national banks 
of the country had combined net 
profits of $57,936,000 and declared 
cash dividends of $49,069,000. The 
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ratio of dividends to total capital ac- 
counts was 7.1. There were 586 state 
banks and loan and trust companies. 
Bank failures for the year totaled 19; 
5 national banks and 14 others. 


National Bank Notes 


National banks added further to 
their income by issuing bank notes as 
provided for in the National Bank Act 
although there were two schools of 
thought on this subject. 

Without going into the merits of the 
two sides on this subject, we would 
like to pinpoint one feature of this 
debate, and that is, the man in the 
street was convinced that National 
Banks had an inside track to riches in 
this situation . . . according to him, 
they made three profits—a profit on 
the bonds deposited to secure their 
circulation—another on their circula- 
tion, and a third on their deposits. 

There was little or no attention paid 
to public opinion or public relations 
in those days, but time seems to have 
proved that this opinion was wrong as 
State Banks found they could do very 
nicely using deposits as a basis of 


operation, and later, National Banks | 


found that there was a lot more to 
banking than being banks of issue. 


The Call Loan Market 


Another source of income for New 
York City banks in the Cradle Days of 
the A.B.A. was call loans, and we men- 
tion this because it was not many years 
that banks over the country profited 
from the call loan market. In the 
middle seventies, New York City Banks 


used reserve funds deposited with | 
them at no interest by inland banks to | 





supply the demand for call loan money, | 


but inland banks soon became aware of 
this situation and used their New York 
correspondents as agents to place their 
available surplus on the call loan 
market. 


Due to difficulties brought on by the | 
panic of °73, savings banks were pro- | 


hibited from making these loans and 
as there was a lively demand for call 
money, merchants were encouraged by 
brokers to deposit their money directly 
with them at call money rates instead 


of depositing it in banks at no interest. | 


There was, of course, risk attached to 


this procedure, but call rates in °75 | 


were 1 1/2 per cent. 
Those Greenback Blues 


Against good legal interest rates 
allowed in most states and other factors 
that added to bank income, there were 
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| ee years ago corporate surety 
bonds had not yet appeared on the scene. Each 
officer or employee furnished his own bond — 
had a relative or friend pledge cash or real 
estate to protect the bank against his possible 
dishonesty. Like other methods of those days, 
this left much room for improvement. 


Today’s corporate surety bond (Bankers Blanket 
form), on which the ABA Insurance Com- 
mittee has collaborated, has been broadened 
through the years to keep pace with the needs 
of modern banking. 


When dishonesty strikes, today’s surety is no 
longer an individual — it is a corporation with 
reserves set up to meet the situation. 


Through our agents and brokers, we look for- 
ward to continuing to serve bankers, and offer 
our hearty congratulations on this, the Diamond 


Jubilee Anniversary of the ABA. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








The Bettmann Archive, N. Y. 


Pullman put his first sleeping car on the road in 1864. This print 
shows how the people traveled in that period. 


several large and troublesome flies in 
the banking picture. One of these was 
the condition created by the Govern- 
ment when it dealt itself a large batch 
of “legal tender” or greenbacks as 
they were soon called. These notes had 
no provision for redemption although 
redemption had been promised in 
many political speeches for some years, 
and redemption was a favored political 
football. 

As a result of all this, legal tender 
notes varied in value from day ‘to day 
in comparison with gold and even the 
best crystal balls could not keep 
bankers informed on the ups and 
downs of greenbacks. There were 
$376,000,000 of these notes in circula- 
tion. 

If you were to ask a banker of those 
days what the most important event of 
the year 1875 was, he would not have 
said “the founding of the A.B.A.” but 
probably would have specified The 
Resumption Act, for at long last, Con- 
gress did get through a bill to start 
retiring legal tender notes until they 
were reduced to $300,000,000 and to 
resume specie payments in ’79. On the 
day this bill became a law, gold closed 
at a premium of 12 1/2 per cent; the 
average for the year was just a point 
below that. 

Another ray of sunshine for bankers 


The Martin County National Bank 
FAIRMONT, MINN. 
Established 1875 


about this time was the agreement of 
the Treasury to assume responsibility 
for redemption of National Bank notes. 
This had been an annoying problem 
as banks found themselves with an 
accumulation of these notes which 
were not legal tender—could not be 
accepted at the Clearing House and 
could not be considered as part of re- 
serves. Banks hesitated to return these 
notes for redemption if they had been 
issued by correspondent banks, as such 
action might cause ill will. 

Now, however, in this year of 1875, 
all this difficulty was dissolved with 
only one catch to it, and that was that 
redemption by the Treasury was in the 
familiar greenbacks. 


In Check Routing, 
Bankers Showed Their Skill 


There was no national clearing 
house of any description, and so one 
bank would use its correspondent 
banks as far as possible to clear for it, 
and for this reason, some country 
banks would keep reserves in more 
than one bank in the same city. 

As banks in many cases cleared for 
their correspondents without charge, 
the strategic selection of correspond- 
ents even for country banks was a 
problem that was given careful study 
as a banker prided himself on routing 
of checks so that he could derive a 
charge for paying checks on his bank 
but avoid exchange charges from other 
banks. They played a sort of checker 
game in routing their paper across 
the country, jumping from one bank 
to another without too much regard 


for the old rule that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two 
points. 

One famous example of this in- 
tricate routing to avoid expense was a 
check that turned out to be worthless, 
that traveled a distance of 4,500 miles 
although the receiving and paying 
banks were but four miles apart. There 
are many other such cases to be found 
in the histories of our banks. Exchange 
charges were an important part of 
bank income and used to account in 
many cases for the entire salary of the 
cashier. 

There was keen competition among 
city banks for correspondent accounts 
and all kinds of inducements were 
offered—interest on current balances 
—no exchange charges and collections 
made without charge, all in addition to 
crediting out-of-town banks immedi- 
ately on receipt of checks for collection 
and withholding debits on reserve ac- 
counts for checks sent for collection 
until the country bank remitted. 
Charges on checks ranged from noth- 
ing to 1 1/2 per cent. 


The Stamp Tax Again 


Bankers complained bitterly about 
taxes especially about the stamp tax 
which was not only expensive but a 
nuisance. A two cent stamp was re- 
quired by law to be attached to every 
check and draft. An item from the 
Pittsburgh Commercial is interesting. 
“A Government Official is traversing 
the country making inspections of can- 
celled checks of various banks in order 
to ascertain whether the law requiring 
a two-cent stamp to be placed on every 
draft and check had been uniformly 
obeyed. The official is said to be reap- 
ing quite a harvest for the Treasury 
in fines.” 

Another report states that a special 
agent of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment was so successful in finding un- 
stamped checks in one bank that if the 
penalty of $50.00 for each unstamped 
check was collected, the bank would 
have to close. This tax on checks was 
one of the problems discussed at the 
first convention of the A.B.A. and was 
given as one of the reasons why all 
banks should join this association and 
send in their annual dues of $10.00. 


Madame Director 


No report about banking conditions 
in and about 1875 would be complete 
without mention of women in banks 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Southeast’s Oldest National Bank 


First Home + 1865 
First National Bank 
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again expresses 


APPRECIATION 


As The First National Bank of Atlanta passes another mile- 
stone this month, we wish to again thank our fellow bankers 
and other friends of the South and the nation whose friendship 
and favors have so materially helped us all along the way for 
85 years. 

Our 85 years of serving have been also 85 years of 
pleasure in serving. We are proud of the progress of 
Atlanta and the Southeast—and proud of working 
closely with so many other outstanding banking institu- 
tions, industrialists and individuals in the up-building 


of our section. 


For our 86th—and all future years—we shall sincerely 


hope for even more opportunities to serve correspondents and 


customers and work with them in serving our state, section 
and nation. Call on us. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ATLANTA +» GEORGIA 
Founded 1865 
THE SOUTHEAST'S OLDEST NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $14,000,000 
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Early Map Depicts State Of The Nation 
peventy Five Years Ago 


By DR. CARL MAPES 


a quick impression of the char- 

acter and condition of a country 
at any given time in the past, a large 
contemporary map of that period is 
probably the best single source to con- 
sult. Therefore, the Rand McNally 
“New RarLroap AND County Map oF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA,” 
published in 1876, is an_ historical 
source of great interest to anyone seek- 
ing to reconstruct the state of the nation 
seventy-five years ago. 

Measuring eight feet east and west, 
and five feet north and south, this wall 
map was one of the largest and most 
detailed reference maps of the United 
States published during the 19th cen- 
tury. Furthermore, it was the initial 
product of a new name appearing in 
the field of commercial map publishing 
—a name which, throughout the next 
three-quarters of a century, was to 
stand for quality maps meeting the 
needs of American business, home and 
school. 

Published only seven years after the 
completion of the first transcontinental 
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fF: THE PERSON who wishes to gain 


railroad, and in the same year that 
General Custer made his “Last Stand” 
against the Indians, the New RarLroap 
AND County Map contains a wealth 
of both historical and contemporary 
information about the early West. 
Such place names as Colter’s Hell on 


Ay 
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the Stinking Water River (later named 
the Shoshone) in Wyoming, Jackson’s 
Hole and old Ft. Boise in Idaho, Spo- 
kane House and Ft. Okinakane (Oka- 
nogan) in Washington, and many 
others, survive on the map of 1876 
to commemorate the still earlier days 
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A part of the Columbia Basin in eastern Washington in 1876. 
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of fur trader and mountain man. 

Courthouse Butte and Chimney Rock 
in western Nebraska, Independence 
Rock and Pacific Spring in Wyoming, 
Camp Gonner and Boiling Spring in 
Idaho, are but a few of the many 
names marking the route of pioneer 
westward migration to the Pacific. 

It was California, however, that was 
studded with names in 1876, mostly 
remnants of the gold rush days of the 
40’s and 50’s. With the aid of a magni- 
fying glass one can decipher such char- 
acteristic mining names as Sutter 
Creek, Mosquito Gulch, Chinese Camp, 
Poverty Hill, Maletown, Whiskey Flat, 
Helltown and scores of others. 

It is not only in the West, however, 
that the place names current seventy- 
five years ago arouse interest today. 
Around such cities as Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and New York, the map of 
1876 shows many independent villages 
and towns which now are districts 
within the city limits. And in some 
localities certain well-known city names 
of today are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Thus the map of 1876 contains 
no Hammond nor Gary, Indiana; no 
Miami nor Palm Beach, Florida; no 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, nor Great Falls, 
Montana; no Hollywood nor Palm 
Springs, California. Yet the vast ma- 
jority of present day cities and towns 
will be readily found on the map. 

As the title of the map indicates, 
however, major emphasis is given to 
railroads and county boundaries. The 
railroad pattern portrayed is essen- 
tially that of the building era which 
began with the close of the Civil War 
and ended with the panic of 1873. Only 
one line had reached the Pacific Coast 
—the combined Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific which extended from 
Omaha to Oakland. 

In the north, the Northern Pacific 
had only reached Bismarck, Dakota, on 
the eastern bank of the Missouri River. 
A proposed or surveyed route is shown 
on the map, however, extending west- 
ward across Montana, Idaho and 
Washington to Vancouver on the lower 
Columbia. 

To the south, and parallel to the 
Union Pacific, the Kansas Pacific ex- 
tended from Kansas City to Denver. 
And just south of that ran the Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe which, by 
means of the Denver and Rio Grande, 
had extended its services to Trinidad 
in southern Colorado, but had not yet 
reached Santa Fe in New Mexico. 

In Texas, the Texas and Pacific ex- 
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tended only as far west as Fort Worth, 
although the proposed route of the 
Southern Pacific is shown extending on 
through western Texas and across New 
Mexico and Arizona to sduthern Cali- 
fornia. 

Throughout the Great Plains and the 
Far West, the major transportation 
routes depicted are those of the covered 
wagon and pony express. Some of the 
famaus. overland trails named and lo- 
cated are the “Road to El Paso” west- 
ward from San Antonio; the “Santa Fe 
Road,” which in 1876 branched off 


from the railroad at Sherlock in west- 


1864 


ern Kansas; the “North Platte Wagon 
Road,” which ran westward from Ft. 
Laramie through the famous South 
Pass of the Rockies, where it merged 
with the “Old Emigrant Road” into 
Idaho and Utah; and, farther to the 
north, “Mullan’s Wagon Road from 
Walla Walla (Washington) to Fort 
Benton (Montana) 624 miles.” 


Scattered here and there throughout 
the western States and Territories are 
brief descriptive legends intended for 
the prospective settler. Along the pro- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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When it comes to the practical problem of con- 


serving capital and safeguarding it from the havoc 


of economic and political changes, most people are 


puzzled. They usually lack either the time, the 


training, the experience or the equipment to do the 


job themselves. 


For individuals, trustees, executors and others 


having substantial investment portfolios, we offer 


a continuous Advisory Service on a fee basis. 


For banks, particularly those having Common 


Trust Funds, we offer a similar service on a retainer 


basis. 


Optional services for the convenience of clients 


include brokerage and safekeeping of securities. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: HANOVER 2-0400 












































The First Comptroller Lays Down Some Rules 


HUGH MeCULLOCH 


Comptroller 1863-65 





Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, Dec. 30, 1863 






HE MANAGERS OF the National Banks will pardon me for making a few suggestions to them upon subjects of in- 
terest to them and the National Banking System. 


Records Of Organization 


The Articles of Association, copies of which have been transmitted to this office, should be recorded in the minute 
book, together with the proceedings of the Stockholders in the first election of Directors, so as to clearly exhibit the 
organization of the bank. In this book should also be recorded the by-laws of the bank, the proceedings of the Board in 
the election of officers, and all the other proceedings of the Board of Directors at all regular and special meetings. 

The minutes should exhibit the appointment of judges of all elections of Directors, and the return or report of the 
judges; the installation of the Directors-elect after each annual election and that the proper oaths were administered 
to them; the appointment of officers, the penalty of the bonds required of them; and that the bonds have been filed 
and approved by the Board. In short, the minutes of a Bank should exhibit its original organization; the proceedings 
that are had for the perpetuation of its corporate existence, and the action of its Board of Directors in superintending 
and directing its affairs. The minutes of each meeting should be signed by the President and attested by the Cashier. 





Business 


The business of the banks should be carefully and promptly conducted. The books, at the close of each day, should 
exhibit the amount of cash on hand and the exact condition of the bank. In large banks all the books should be bal- 
anced daily; in small banks, weekly or semi-monthly; and as often as every quarter a careful examination of their 
affairs should be made by committees of the Directors appointed for this purpose, and a report of the result of these 
examinations entered upon the minutes. The officers of the bank, other than the President, should be appointed to 
hold their offices during the pleasure of the Board, and bonds should be executed accordingly. This will obviate the 
necessity of requiring annual bonds from these officers, and will prevent the occurrence of a time which they will 
not be under bond. Presidents being annually elected or appointed, will of course be required to give annual bonds, 
and whenever an officer is appointed or reappointed, a bond should be required of him. 


Condition Of The Country 


Bear constantly in mind, although the loyal States appear superficially to be in a prosperous condition, that such is 
not the fact. That while the Government is engaged in the suppression of a rebellion of unexampled fierceness and 
magnitude, and is constantly draining the country of its laboring and producing population, and diverting its me- 
chanical industry from works of permanent value to the construction of implements of warfare; while cities are 
crowded and the country is to the same extent depleted, and waste and extravagance prevail as they never before pre- 
vailed in the United States, the Nation, whatever may be the external indications, is not prospering. The war in which 
we are involved is a stern necessity and must be prosecuted for the preservation of the Government, no matter what 
may be its cost; but the country will unquestionably be the poorer every day it is continued. The seeming prosperity 
of the loyal States is owing mainly to the large expenditures of the Government and the redundant currency which these 
expenditures seem to render necessary. 

Keep these facts constantly in mind, and manage the affairs of your respective banks with a perfect consciousness 
that the apparent prosperity of the country will be proved to be unreal when the war is closed, if not before; and be 
prepared, by careful management of the trust committed to you, to help to save the nation from a financial collapse, 
instead of lending your influence to make it more certain and more severe. 
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Discounts 


Let no loans be made that are not secured beyond a reasonable contingency. Do nothing to foster and encourage 
speculation. Give facilities only to legitimate and prudent transactions. Make your discounts on as short time as the 
business of your customers will permit, and insist upon the payment of all paper at maturity, no matter whether you 
need the money or not. Never renew a note or bill merely because you may not know where to place the money with 
equal advantage if the paper is paid. In no other way can you properly control your discount line, or make it at all 
times reliable. 

Distribute your loans rather than concentrate them in a few hands. Large loans to a single individual or firm, al- 
though sometimes proper and necessary, are generally injudicious, and frequently unsafe. Large borrowers are apt 
to control the bank; and when this is the relation between a bank and its customers, it is not difficult to decide which 
in the end will suffer. Every dollar that a bank loans above its capital and surplus it owes for, and its managers are 
therefore under the strongest obligations to its creditors, as well as to its Stockholders, to keep its discounts constantly 
under its control. 

Treat your customers liberally, bearing in mind the fact that a bank prospers as its customers prosper, but never 
permit them to dictate your policy. 

If you doubt the propriety of discounting an offering, give the bank the benefit of the doubt and decline it; never 
make a discount if you doubt the propriety of doing it. If you have reason to doubt the integrity of a customer, close 
his account. Never deal with a rascal under the impression that you can prevent him from cheating you. The risk in 
such cases is greater than the profits. 

In business, know no man’s politics. Manage your bank as a business institution, and let no political partiality or 
prejudice influence your judgment or action in the conduct of its affairs. The National Currency system is intended 
for a nation not for a party. As far as in you lies, keep it aloof from all partisan influences. 


Officers 


Pay your officers such salaries as will enable them to live comfortably and respectably without stealing; and require 
of them their entire services. If an officer lives beyond his income, dismiss him; even if his excess of expenditures can 
be explained consistently with his integrity, still dismiss him. Extravagance, if not a crime, very naturally leads to 
crime. A man cannot be a safe officer of a bank who spends more than he earns. 


Capital 

The capital of a bank should be a reality, not a fiction; and it should be owned by those who have money to lend, 
and not by borrowers. The Comptroller will endeavor to prevent, by all means within his control, the creation of a nomi- 
nal capital by National Banks, by the use of their circulation, or any other artificial means; and in his efforts to do this, 
he confidently expects the co-operation of all well managed banks. 


General Management 


Every Banker under the National System should feel that the reputation of the system, in a measure, depends upon 
the manner in which his particular institution is conducted, and that, as far as his influence and management extend, 
he is responsible for its success; that he is engaged in an experiment, which, if successful, will reflect the highest 
honor upon all who are connected with it, and be of incalculable benefit to the country; but which, if unsuccessful, 
will be a reproach to its advocates and a calamity to the people. It should be a chief aim, therefore, of the managers 
of the banks, to make their respective institutions strong; not only to keep their capital from being impaired, but 
gradually to create a surplus that will be a protection to their capital and to their creditors in the trying times that 
sooner or later happen to all banking institutions. There are few items that have a better look upon the balance sheet, 
and none that is better calculated to give aid and comfort to the managers of a bank, and to secure for it the confidence 
of the people, than a large surplus fund. Create, then, a good surplus, even if you have for a time to keep your Stock- 
holders on short commons in the way of dividends to do it. 

Pursue a straightforward, upright, legitimate banking business. Never be tempted by the prospect of large returns 
to do anything but what may be properly done under the National Currency Act. “Splendid financiering is not le- 
gitimate banking and “splendid financiers” in banking are generally either humbugs or rascals. 

Recollect, especially at the present time, that it should be the object of all honorable bankers to expedite, as far as 
practicable, rather than to postpone a return to specie payments. While the exigencies of the Nation have required 
that the issues of the Government should be a legal tender, it must never be forgotten that the business of the country 
rests upon an unsound basis, or, rather, is without a proper basis as long as the Government and the Banks are not 
meeting their obligations in coin. 

The eyes of the people are turned to the National Banks. The indications are strong that if they are well managed 
they will furnish the country with its bank note circulation. It is of the last importance, then, that they should be so 
managed. 

The sincere efforts of the Comptroller will not be wanting to make the system a benefit to the country. May he not 
expect that these efforts on his part will be sustained by the efforts of the managers of the banks that have been or may 
be organizing under it. 


Hugh McCulloch, Comptroller 
September, 1950 31 





Trinity Church... 
(Continued from page 11) 
source of comfort and inspiration in 


Trinity’s island of peaceful sanctuary.” 
At a largely attended special service 
on April 22nd sponsored by the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York and by The New York County 
Lawyers Association the address was 
made by Honorable Samuel Seabury, 
former Justice of the New York Su- 
preme Court and Associate Judge of 
the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York. 

The last and most largely attended 
of these special services was that for 
the commercial banks and trust com- 


panies, notice of which was circulated 
through The New York Clearing 
House. It was held at noon on May 6, 
1947—Trinity’s Charter Day. Edwin 
G. Merrill, then Chairman of the 
Board of the Bank of New York, spoke 
to more than 500 men and women, a 
group that included all ranks from 
chief executive officers to messengers, 
and paid impressive tribute to Trinity’s 
influence during his 50 years in New 
York. 

All three services were conducted by 
The Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 
He is the 12th Rector of Trinity Parish, 
appointed November 14, 1932. 
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Another 75 year Youngster 


Three-quarters of a century is a lot of years 


and a lot of water has gone over the dam since 


1875. 


When we started supplying Banks in those 


early years, the modern Bank Check as we know 


it today was non-existent. 


With seventy-five years of experience back of 


us, we take pride in the artistry, quality and 


serviceability of our products. As the years go 


by, we are constantly finding better ways to 


produce better Checks and Pass Books. 


MILTON C. JOHNSON COMPANY 


BANK STATIONERS 


1875 ° 75TH 


ANNIVERSARY : 


1950 


78 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA ~- 


BOSTON 


Banking In The Horse... 
(Continued from page 26) 

whose role in modern banking is in- 
creasingly important. As might be ex- 
pected, there were no women employed 
in banks then, but we do find that the 
First National Bank of Huntington, 
Indiana had two lady directors serv- 
ing in ’75 and that The First National 
Bank of Peoria had elected a lady di- 


rector to the board. 


The Best Of 1875 


The times just before °75 were not 
good as the country was still damaged 
by a panic just two years before, and 
the times following ’75 were not to be 
too prosperous; but the year 1875 
shines out for three events of import- 
ance to bankers—The Resumption Act 
-—Redemption of National Bank notes 
by the Treasury, and the firm establish- 
ment of the American Bankers As- 
sociation which, in our opinion, has 
proved to be by far the most lasting 
and beneficial. 


Early Map Depicts... 
(Continued from page 29) 

posed route of the Northern Pacific 
railroad in Montana one area is de- 
scribed as “Rough country, covered 
with scrub, cedar and pine. Good grass 
all through it.” Not all the comments 
were favorable, however. “Bad Lands, 
100 Miles Across” is a warning placed 
on the map in eastern Montana. “Vol- 
canic ashes and beds of Lava” dis- 
courage settlement in the Snake River 
Plain. “Uninhabited Desert, Isolated 
Mountains without grass, wood, or 
water,” characterizes the lower Colo- 
rado basin. And the following legend 
appears in the Panhandle of Texas: 
“2.500 to 3,000 feet above the Level 
of the Sea. Soil sandy but arable, ow- 
ing to the Fertility of the Gypsum with 
which it is impregnated. Covered by 
coarse grass, destitute of Water and 
Timber.” 


Visitors Welcome 


Thus the “New RaILRoAD AND 
County Map” of 1876 pictures the 
character and condition of the United 
States three-quarters of a century ago. 
A copy of this valuable historical map 
has recently been framed behind glass 
and placed upon the wall of the Rand 
McNally offices in Chicago, where it 
will be permanently on exhibit. Visi- 
tors who wish to recapture the spirit of 
the pioneer West are invited to ex- 
amine it there. 
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HE LITTLE 


HOUSE IN 


FREDERICKSBURG 


where a mother watched 


EORGE WASHINGTON would 
have joined the Royal Navy in his 


youth if his mother had not objected. She 
was not overjoyed when he became a soldier 
some years later but throughout his military 
career she bore herself with courage though 
she once expressed the fear that eventually 
the king would “catch George and hang 
him.” 

During the last years of her life Mary 
Ball Washington’s home was a little house 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia, which George 
purchased in 1772. Despite her reluctance 
to leave the farm across the Rappahannock 
where she had lived since her husband’s 
death, at Washington’s urging she moved 
to Fredericksburg probably about 1774 
when war threatened. Nearby lived her 
daughter Betty Lewis, mother of eleven 
children. 

Whenever possible Washington came to 
see his mother but transportation difficulties 
and pressing military problems frequently 
prevented visits for long periods of time. 
Mary passed the anxious days visiting her 
daughter, driving to her old farm, spending 
hours in prayerful solitude on the rocky 
ledge now known as Meditation Rock. 
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Huge open fireplace in the brick-paved kitchen 


Though the house and its visitors aroused 
much local excitement, Mary always kept 
her emotions under control and 
used to curb her daughter with 
the admonition that the sister of 
the commanding general should 
display faith and fortitude. Once 
when Washington’s arrival was 
announced, she said calmly, 
“George is coming to see me. I 
shall need a clean white apron.” 
Sometimes a messenger brought 
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The last farewell 


tidings and the townspeople would hover 
near to hear the news. On one such occasion 
Mary tartly remarked, “Tell the gossips 
George sends me word that Cornwallis has 
surrendered.” 

One day Mary Washington was working 
in her garden when her grandson brought 
a distinguished visitor. It was the Marquis 
de Lafayette who had come especially to 
meet her. Laying down her garden tools, 
she received her illustrious guest with her 
usual poise and regaled him, according to 
legend, with the gingerbread for which she 
was famous. 

Appearing publicly with his mother at 
the Peace Ball to which he escorted her, 
Washington expressed thanks to the people 
of Fredericksburg for their kindness to his 
“reverend mother by whose maternal hand 
(early deprived of a father) I was led from 
childhood.” 

After being elected President, Washing- 
ton visited his mother for the last time and, 
kneeling, is said to have asked her blessing. 
She died five months later in August, 1789. 

Mary Washington’s home is now main- 
tained by the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities in lasting trib- 
ute to a great mother. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, ts 
America’s leading insurance protector of Amer 
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An Internal Audit for 


Small 


By HOWARD F. SAMMON 


President, Forest Park National Bank, 
Forest Park, Ill. 


Recognizing the direct relationship between fidelity losses and 
fidelity rates and the effect of such losses upon bank public re- 
lations, this group of banks decided to something about it. 


ternal safeguards against fidelity 
losses has, for many years, been 
a subject of increasing concern to 
individual banks and to organized 
banking. The large metropolitan 
banks have, of necessity, gone as far 
in their efforts to meet this problem 
as human ingenuity can take them, 
although it continues to be a problem 
even there and the battle is constant. 
Banks are still being victimized by 
various forms of dishonesty and the 
situation is particularly disturbing 
because fidelity losses have shown 
an increasing trend during the past 
few years. 
We can take hope, however, from 


Te PROBLEM OF INTERNAL and ex- 


the measures which are being taken 
at every point of contact with the 
problem to really get something 
done about’it. The recent announce- 
ment of the revitalization of the 
Commercial Crime Commission by 
the National Association of Surety 
Companies is typical of what is hap- 
pening generally, and underlines the 
concern felt regarding the current 
situation. 

A recent study of bank fidelity 
losses by one surety company 
showed that such losses experienced 
by small and medium-sized banks 
are far out of proportion to their 
numbers and collective resources. 
That this situation is mainly attrib- 
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Banks 


utable to inadequate staffs and lack 
of suitable means of internal control 
is undeniable. It is also true, how- 
ever, that even the best internal 
control system can break down if it 
is not properly and closely guarded 
and constantly checked by forces 
outside of the operating organization 
of the bank. To have or not to have 
an internal auditor or audit staff is 
the knotty question facing many 
banks, and the smaller the resources, 
the more critical this question be- 
comes, as cost becomes relatively 
more important. 

The larger banks have expended 
much time and effort on behalf of 
their smaller counterparts, corre- 
spondent or not, to alleviate the 
burden under which they have been 
laboring in this regard. Many of 
them have made their own audit 
staffs available to their correspond- 


Above: 

The auditing committee of the board of direc- 
tors of the Forest Park National Bank. Left to 
right: Mr. Sammon; H. S. Darr, chairman of the 
committee and director; Robert S. MacClure of 
the auditing firm of Barrow, Wade and Guthrie; 
Joseph C. Sodaro, M. D., director. 
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ents for the purpose of analyzing and 
improving operating systems and in 
aiding them to develop such internal 
control methods as are consistent 
with the size of the bank in ques- 
tion. At best, however, they can only 
advise and attempt by persuasion to 
bring about the adoption of proper 
and appropriate defense measures. 

The Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
the state bankers associations, and 
numerous insurance companies and 
public accountants have also ap- 
proached the problem aggressively 
through the promulgation of effec- 
tive audit programs for the small 
bank, aids and suggestions for the 
improvement of bank operations, 
and publicity releases setting forth 
complete details of actual fraud 
cases. All of these things have been 
beneficial and are commendable, but 
still the problem persists, as evi- 
denced by the constant flow of bank 
fidelity loss statistics. 


A Question of Management 


In a release to all newspapers in 
September 1949, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation urged Ameri- 
can bankers “to guard constantly 
against defalcation and embezzle- 
ment through zealous attention to 
their responsibilities.” In addition to 
recommending a tightening up of 
surety protection, it stated “all 
members of the board of directors 
of every insured bank should take 
an active part in excercising the re- 
sponsibilities which they have as- 
sumed so that the banks which they 
direct are always under their active 
supervision and control. Defalcations 
are not likely to take place in banks 
which are appropriately managed 
and audited.” 

To prove its case the FDIC re- 
ported that in all three cases in 
which its assistance had been sought 
in 1948, “the financial difficulties 

. were occasioned by embezzle- 
ments of officers . . . while in the 
last four years, eight of the ten banks 
aided have had large defalcations.” 
Over the 15-year period of its ex- 
istence, defalcations had occurred in 
over one-fourth of the banks as- 
sisted. 

In our search for the reason for 
the failure of all the efforts that are 
being directed toward a correction 
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of this condition and a reversal of 
the trend, we must consider the 
character of the small and medium- 
sized bank. 

In most instances such banks 
are owned by local industrialists, 
farmers and merchants of the com- 
munities in which they are located, 
who are necessarily preoccupied 
with their own affairs. Those of 
their number who become directors 
earnestly strive to discharge their 
responsibilities as such, but lack of 
time and an almost complete absence 
of familiarity with the bank’s tech- 
nical operations and proper auditing 
techniques render them incapable of 
anything more than a superficial 
job of auditing the bank. Both as 
directors and as members of an ex- 
amining or auditing committee, they 
have no choice other than to accept 
the leadership and guidance of the 
bank’s officers, and the officer whose 
hidden attitude or conduct requires 
correction certainly could not be re- 
lied upon to urge that anything be 
done about it. 

Then, too, the bank’s principal 
officer frequently feels that he knows 
so intimately every detail of the 
bank’s operation and every char- 
acteristic of each member of the 
staff, that the cost in money and in- 
convenience incident to an audit is 
unwarranted and unnecessary. He 
feels that his small bank doesn’t 
have the earnings to justify “fancy 
bookkeeping systems or outside 
audits” and quiets his occasional 
fears by reminding himself of the 
assured efficiency of state or federal 
examiners, and the adequacy of 
fidelity insurance protection. 


Banks must Supply the answer 


Based upon the foregoing analysis, 
it is readily apparent that the solu- 
tion to the small bank’s problem 
must inevitably come from within 
the ranks of small bankers them- 
selves. In recognition of this fact, 
the Northern Cook County Federa- 
tion of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion appointed a committee about 
two years ago to study the entire 
problem as it affected the individual 
members of that organization and to 
bring forth recommendations by 
which its membership could take 
steps to acquire adequate protection 
against faulty operation and fidelity 
loss. The Federation named the 
presidents of its member banks at 


Skokie, Illinois; Forest Park, Illi- 
nois; and Des Plaines, Illinois, as 
members of the committee; respec- 
tively, W. C. Galitz (Chairman), 
Howard F. Sammon and J. R. Law- 
rence. These men were to function 
as a standing “committee on direc- 
tors’ audits.” 

Since that time the committee has 
considered various aspects of the 
problems, surveyed operating meth- 
ods and internal systems of various 
member banks of the Federation, 
and discussed the subject generally 
with bankers in other groups, ac- 
countants, and insurance specialists. 
As the result of this continuing 
study, a program for continuous 
audit service by independent ac- 
countants has been developed, with 
the cooperation of a national public 
accounting firm, to meet the needs 
of the Federation group. This pro- 
gram was unanimously adopted by 
the committee for presentation to the 
Federation and the individual mem- 
ber banks and operation of the plan 
has been started within the group. 
The directors of one of the member 
banks, recognizing the need for 
greater protection of the interests 
of depositors, stockholders, and 
themselves, recommended that for 
its bank the program should be in- 
itiated by a complete audit to be 
performed by independent account- 
ants. 


Resources 2 to 25 million 


The banks comprising this Fed- 
eration vary as to resources between 
$2 million and $25 million and, with 
only one or two exceptions, do not 
employ fulltime internal auditors. 
Insofar as personnel availability 
permits, daily operating routines, 
and officer and employee duties are 
arranged and regularly varied to 
provide a maximum of internal 
check and control. Also, most of the 
member banks are examined by 
their respective directors (mainly 
with the assistance of officer per- 
sonnel) in addition to the annual 
examinations made regularly by 
state, federal, and FDIC examiners. 

For reasons already stated, officers 
of the member banks recognize that, 
to be effective, directors’ examina- 
tions should be made by directors 
themselves only if they possess a 
thorough knowlede of auditing tech- 
niques, and if they are willing to 
devote the time necessary to the 
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The committee which developed the program—left to right: W. C. Galitz, chairman, 
Howard F. Sammon and J. R. Lawrence. 


planning and execution of a care- 
fully organized examination pro- 
gram. Obviously, the vast prepon- 
derance of bank directors do not 
qualify in these respects, and should, 
accordingly, delegate the responsi- 
bility for this work. 


Three Optional Plans 


Under the Northern Cook County 
Federation plan, therefore, audit 
service by independent public ac- 
countants is made available to the 
individual member banks in three 
different annual plans, consisting of 
(1) a series of surprise “spot” ex- 
aminations, (2) performance or 
supervision of the directors’ exami- 
nations by the independent account- 
ants, or (3) a combination of 
both. The “spot” examinations are 
planned and conducted by the in- 
dependent accountants without ad- 
vance notice to any individual con- 
nected with the bank, either as to 
timing or subject matter. Certain 
records from the different depart- 
ments or specific operations of the 
bank are selected and audited by the 
accountants on a test-check basis, 
including the securing of outside 
confirmation of balances and other 
pertinent data, unless the directors 
have serious objection to such pro- 
cedure. Thus, the accountants may, 
at a visit, select savings accounts, 
outstanding loans, or safe deposit 
vault records from those respective 
departments, or they may examine 
certain income or expense accounts 
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for a specific period, cash items, col- 
lection and handling of service and 
handling charges, or certain features 
of the internal control system. Each 
“spot” examination is followed by 
the accountant’s report to the direc- 
tors setting forth scope and nature 
of the work done, findings, recom- 
mendations, suggestions, etc. Over 
a three- or four-year period, the 
accountants will have examined 
practically all departments and all 
phases of the bank’s operations. 


Fidelity Rates Reflect Losses 


One important question surround- 
ing the adoption of the program was, 
of course, the factor of cost. As has 
already been pointed out, many 
bankers in the smaller institutions 
feel that the cost of adequate audit 
protection is prohibitive for their 
particular banks and that, accord- 
ingly, they must rely only on their 
own ingenuity and on the protection 
afforded by fidelity insurance or by 
the chance discovery of improper 
actions by governmental examiners. 
Gradually, the inclination to lean 
almost entirely upon insurance pro- 
tection is giving way to the more 
progressive thinking along the lines 
of aggressive preventive measures. 
Through the efforts of the various 
surety companies, bankers in the 
smaller institutions are coming to 
realize that fidelity rates must in the 
long run justify themselves and 
that losses paid out by the insurance 
companies are almost immediately 


reflected in increased fidelity rates. 
Beyond that, of course, is the more 
important factor of community and 
depositor confidence in the banking 
system and the rapidity with which 
it can deteriorate as a result of the 
unfavorable publicity attendant 
upon the discovery of an embezzle- 
ment situation. 


In presenting the program to the 
Federation membership, the objec- 
tives and operational methods of the 
proposed plan were set forth as 
follows: 

“In general, the objective of this 
plan is to implement the directors’ 
examination in such ways as shall 
correct some of the inadequacies of 
present examination procedures. 
Specifically, the objectives may be 
stated as follows: 


A. To discourage irregular opera- 
tions and possible misappro- 
priation of resources of the 
bank. 

. To recommend and assist in 
the adoption of procedures 
calculated to promote accu- 
racy. 

C. Where possible, to detect and 
disclose fraud and defalcation. 

“Fulfillment of these objectives 

requires a systematic program of 
verification and review of operations 
by persons technically trained and 
qualified by experience. 


“This plan contemplates the per- 
formance of a series of spot ex- 
aminations extending over a period 


of time. The additional surprise 
element gained through examina- 
tions which are unexpected both as 
to subject matter and timing, and 
the possibility of extending qualified 
professional service to institutions 
which might consider the cost of 
complete annual audits prohibitive, 
appear to be cogent reasons for the 
interest of the banks in this plan.” 


Cost No Obstacle Under Plan 


In order to overcome the cost 
obstacle, the Northern Cook County 
Federation plan is offered to its 
members at fees based on individual 
bank resources, essentially a group 
idea, or on a per diem basis, depend- 
ing upon the type of service selected 
by the individual bank. While there 
is nothing essentially new in this 
approach to the problem, the fact 
that the smaller bank may be in- 
duced to adopt some type of audit- 
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ing procedure, to be fitted to its 
ability to carry the cost of such a 
program, short of the expense en- 
tailed in having a complete outside 
examination annually, is an impor- 
tant step in the right direction. In 
addition, some of the Federation 
banks are impressed with the idea 
of initiating the program with a 
complete examination in view of the 
fact that no adequate examination 
of their respective banks has been 
made in many years. 

A further element of the program 
which has proved particularly at- 
tractive is the relatively untried 
idea of having independent public 
accountants take over the planning 
of an adequate program for the 
Directors’ annual examination and 
to furnish necessary supervision and 
assistance to make such examination 
as effective as possible. 

The Federation committee on di- 
rectors’ audits believes strongly that 
its program will have an extremely 
important psychological effect on 
bank personnel, although there is no 
accurate way of measuring such re- 
sults. The Committee is also of the 
opinion that an important part of the 
cost of the plan may eventually be 
recovered through improvements in 
bank system and procedures arising 
out of interchange of ideas within 
the group through the medium of 
the independent public accountant’s 
activities. 

Since the plan was first intro- 
duced, other bank groups have ex- 
pressed interest in it, indicating that 
progressive bankers everywhere are 
becoming increasingly aware of the 
need for additional bank safeguards 
of this nature. Through the adoption 
of such ideas the banking profession 
can at a high level of public service 
offer important advantages to indi- 
vidual depositors, fiduciaries, and 
commercial institutions of all kinds. 


@ ‘It seems to me that if the govern- 
ment would restrict itself to its proper 
role of umpire and ‘forget about its 
ambition to be a star player in the 
game of business, we would have a 
climate where all elements of our econ- 


omy could function effectively. If 
government competition and participa- 
tion in business is to destroy the profit 
incentive—which is the mainspring of 
our system—there is little hope for our 
future.''—Cerl E. Bostrom, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Stamp Collecting Veterans 


If you receive stamps in your 
bank, or can persuade persons who 
are collectors to part with their 
surplus, the Hoosier Banker for 
July suggests that you mail them 
to the Chief of Special Services, 
W. C. McHaffie, at the Cold Springs 
Road Veterans Hospital, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. Recently, former service- 
men, who are suffering in various 
stages of tuberculosis which re- 
strict their normal activities at the 
hospital, were encouraged to take 
up stamp collecting for the mental 
diversion it would provide. 

“So much interest has been 
aroused and so many of these men 
are engaged in this pastime, with 
a consequent boost to their morale, 
that it is becoming difficult to se- 
cure an adequate number of stamps 
to keep them occupied.” 


New Investment Powers Of 
New York Trustees Outlined 


Since the passage of New York’s 
modified version of the “Prudent 
Man” law, the investment of re- 
stricted trust funds in the state is no 
longer merely a matter of consulting 
the “legal list” of securities ap- 
proved by the State Banking De- 
partment. The new obligations of 
trustees under the “rule of pru- 
dence” are discussed in non-techni- 
cal language in a booklet just issued 
by the investment firm of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 

The new law for the first time 
permits a trustee to invest in 
equities, up to 35 per cent of a trust 
fund’s value. Further, it has liberal- 
ized the range of securities per- 
mitted for the remaining 65 per cent, 
particularly in the case of revenue 
and municipal bonds, the booklet 
points out. The law was intended as 
relief to beneficiaries squeezed be- 
tween rising taxes and living costs 
and the declining yields of fixed in- 
come securities to which the pre- 
vious law restricted the investment 
of trust funds. 

Twenty states now grant full dis- 
cretionary powers to trustees. While 
the “rule of prudence” has been a 
recognized legal precedent in New 
York for more than eighty years, it 
has never been explicitly stated in 
a New York statute until passage of 
the recent law, effective July Ist. 

Besides reprinting the full text of 


the new law, the booklet explains 
the principles which should govern 
the “prudent” investor. 


The Life-Cycle Of Nations 


There is a pattern in the life- 
cycle of nations that merits study 
these critical days. Convenient di- 
visional periods in the life of 
nations are: (1) Settlement or con- 
quest, (2) Development of extrac- 
tive industry, (3) Development of 
manufacturing, (4) Concentration 
of population, (5) An increasing 
tax burden, (6) Diminishing liberty 
for individuals, (7) Decay of the 
national character, (8) Decline of 
the nation. 

It is undebatable that we have 
passed through the first two steps, 
and certainly we are well into the 
third as the greatest manufacturing 
nation in the world. As to the fourth 
step, 61 per cent of us live in urban 
areas, and history indicates about 
50 per cent as the danger point. 

The fifth step, increasing taxa- 
tion, is apparent. We use one- 
quarter of our national income to 
run our government; history says 
20 per cent is a danger point. 

Every American should know: 
(1) that 2,569 Federal agencies are 
spending our money; (2) That the 
executive branch alone costs us $1.5 
billion a year more than our whole 
Federal government did in 1933; 
(3) That 14,500,000 Americans get 
checks from the government every 
month; and (4) That our govern- 
ment is more than $250 billion in 
the hole, 

Have we reached the sixth step? 
Liberty is the safeguard of security, 
but time after time nations have 
made the error of forsaking the 
true in pursuit of the false. 

The final evidence of decay lies 
in the seventh step. Are we willing 
to work as hard as our predeces- 
sors? As citizens, do we consider 
our responsibilities first and then 
talk about our rights?—Is freedom 
the first aim in our political think- 
ing, even before security? Has our 
spiritual development kept pace 
with our technological progress? 

If your answer to these questions 
is “yes” there is no danger which 
we cannot meet. If it is “no” our 
country is approaching that fatal 
seventh phase.—Editorial in Sys- 
tems Magazine by Rob Roy Mac- 
Leod, Grand Island, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Ferne Mikelis, George W. Guillard, Vice-President, and Russell Geer, Cashier, 
reviewing customer records of the Hartford National Bank and Trust Company. 


FASTER ACCESS to customer facts 


at Americas fourth oldest bank 


Just one place to look ... and just one quick glance... 


that’s all it takes to locate any needed item of customer 
information at the Hartford National Bank and Trust 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 

Their customer facts are centralized in a Kardex- 
Chaindex record. It’s 30 to 60% faster than conven- 
tional files or loose leaf systems because of visible refer- 
ence to individual customer card pockets and compact 
arrangement of complete information within. 

Most of the entries are an effortless by-product of 
essential records from the various departments of the 
bank ... printed from address plates on interlocking 


Chaindex cards. These are snapped into place in a jiffy 
in the appropriate Kardex pockets or removed just as 
readily. The record is always up to the minute. 

Putting in a system like this—tailored to your needs— 
is a job that Remington Rand installation experts could 
do so smoothly you’d hardly know they were on your 
premises. But you'd see the resu/ts in a hurry — new 
speed and added efficiency for every department of your 
bank. May we give you more details? No obligation, of 
course. Phone the Remington Rand office nearest you 
or write to Management Controls Reference Library, 


Room 2361,315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


While at the A.B.A. Convention, see all the latest business systems and machines for banks 
at the Remington Rand Business Equipment Center, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Caution and Courtesy Do A Job 


By KENNETH S. UHLER 
Supt. Safe Deposit Department Land Title Bank 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Acquaintanceship is no substitute for safeguards in this 
Safe Deposit Department, and the staff presents to its 


customers ° 


courtesy—so commonplace and 

so obvious that their importance 
is often overlooked—are the foun- 
dation stones upon which the success 
of the safe deposit department of 
Land Title Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has been built. 

Most of our banks today recog- 
nize that caution and proof of safe- 
guards are the major defenses 
against claims of safe deposit losses 
and law suits. A few banks have 
had painful surprises when juries 
decided that some unauthorized 
persons might have been permitted 
to enter a customer’s safe deposit 
box. Dangerous indeed is the think- 
ing which permits long acquaint- 
anceships with friends or depositors 
to by-pass the safeguards which are 
essential in safe deposit department 
management. 


T= LITTLE WORDS, caution and 
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‘a nice mixture of respect and friendliness.”’ 


Land Title for many years has 
required every safe deposit renter, 
no matter how well known or how 
often he enters the vault, to sign an 
access slip, which is then compared 
with the signature card before he 
obtains possession of his box. This 
policy, when instituted, caused some 
amusement, but little resentment. 
Now it is accepted as a regular pro- 
cedure without question and re- 
garded by most of our renters as an 
added evidence of our care in the 
operation of the department. 


All Entries Must Be Authorized 


Many of our safe deposit con- 
tracts are of the “either, or” type, 
authorizing the entry of either of 
two, three, or more persons. Under 
these contracts either party can 
change the authorization to himself 
or herself alone. When these changes 


are made, it is, of course, essential 
that the other party be prevented 
from entering the box. The signa- 
ture on the access slip and the com- 
parison with the contract immedi- 
ately flags any unauthorized entry. 

Another policy which has paid 
dividends in good public relations 
is the search that is made of every 
coupon booth after each renter has 
left it. The attendant looks over the 
desk, on the floor, under the table, 
etc., and there have been some very 
strange evidences of people’s care- 
lessness—jewelry, naturally; cou- 
pons, of course; cash, occasionally; 
once we found a $1000 bill on the 
floor of the booth. When valuable 
items are found, the customers who 
used the booth during the day are 
notified that something of value was 
found in that booth, and they are 
asked to examine the contents of 
their box and determine whether 
anything is missing. 

Notice to the customer that the 


Above: Each visit to a safe deposit box is re- 
corded on an access slip which is signed by the 
customer. The attendant verifies the signature, 
records the time, and files the slip as a valuable 
record, 
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A new vault service is the safe storing of microfilm 


two keys which he receives are the 
only ones in existence usually is re- 
ceived with some surprise. There 
are an astonishing number of people 
who still believe that the banks 
retain a master key. The informa- 
tion that if both keys are lost, the 
box will have to be drilled comes 
somewhat as a shock, but upon re- 
flection they realize that it is just 
another measure for their protec- 
tion. 


Courtesy, Caution Go Hand-in-Hand 


Courtesy must occupy a place of 
equal importance with caution in 
the operation of this department. 
For many years, some of our banks 
felt that the safe deposit depart- 
ment was a nice, comfortable place 
for the old, faithful employees to 


spend their few remaining years 
prior to retirement. At Land Title, 
the personnel of the safe deposit 
department is carefully screened 
and selected. The staff of that de- 
partment is as courteous as the 
customer service girls who stand 
in the lobby of the bank and greet 
customers and new account pros- 
pects. The safe deposit department 
men and women thoroughly 
trained and completely familiar 
with the regulations under which 
this department must be governed. 
They know that a nice mixture of 
respect and friendliness will retain 


are 
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old customers and bring new ones 
into their department, and that pol- 
icy has developed a considerable 
amount of new business for the 
other departments in the bank. 

Several months ago we decided 
that in addition to advertising aimed 
at renting some of the vacant boxes, 
we would point out the value of the 
safe deposit boxes to our present 
holders. A folder, “How to Double 
the Value of Your Safe Deposit 
Box” was mailed to each safe de- 
posit customer with the bill for the 
yearly rental. This circular said in 
part, “Even though you have a safe 
deposit box at Land Title, haven’t 
you, time after time, experienced 
the annoyance and bother of search- 
ing for important papers around 
your home or office—things like 
the title te your car, various in- 
surance policies, birth certificates, 
marriage certificate, contracts, 
deeds, important letters? 
Over and above the protection that 
it gives you against theft and bur- 
glary, fire, and accidental loss, the 
value of a safe deposit box as a 
concentration point for your im- 
portant papers is worth far more 
than it costs. 

‘“Here’s a famous test that’s worth 
trying on yourself. Pretend that 
your home has caught fire. You have 
two minutes to get your valuables 
together and get out of the house. 


leases, 


Can you, in the space of two min- 
utes, tell just where all of these are 
—much less get them all together 
and carry them away safely? 

“Your safe, deposit box is your 
best investment in safety. Use it to 
capacity!” 

We then listed 18 different types 
of valuable items that should be 
placed in safe deposit boxes. Of 
course, we have no way of knowing 
whether this device persuaded some 
of the present customers to retain 
their boxes, but we sincerely be- 
lieve that it was effective. 

Recently Land Title inaugurated 
a new vault service—the safe stor- 
ing of microfilms. A large retail es- 
tablishment approached us with the 
problem of storage for its microfilm 
records, and to provide this service, 
the bank installed a special set of 
cabinets with automatic humidity 
controlled drawers to better pre- 
serve the film. We also installed a 
special projector in a comfortable 
booth adjoining the vault so that a 
company official can view his firm’s 
records in comfort at any time. Nat- 
urally this service will appeal only 
to a comparitively few large cor- 
porations, but we feel it is another 
evidence of alert and aggressive 
management. 

Clean and well-lighted, staffed 
with courteous and trained em- 
ployees, with regulations to protect 
the customers and records to prove 
the regulations are enforced, the 
safe deposit department can be a 
fine asset of the bank, never spec- 
tacularly profitable but a source of 
considerable new business for other 
departments. 


Don’t Fear Criticism 


The galleries are full of critics. 
They play no ball. They fight no 
fights. They make no mistakes be- 
cause they attempt nothing. Down 
in the arena are the doers. They 
make mistakes because they attempt 
many things. 

The man who makes no mistakes 
lacks boldness and the spirit of 
adventure. He is the one who never 
tries anything. He is the brake on 
the wheel of progress. 

And yet it cannot be truly said 
he makes no mistakes because the 
biggest mistake he makes is the 
very fact that ‘he tries nothing, does 
nothing except criticize those who 
do things.—Masonic Journal. 
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Continental Illinois 
buys bonds by billions 
sells bonds by billions 


as a dealer in United States 
Government and Municipal Securities 


The Bond Traders’ Desk 
at the Continental Illinois 
is a busy “market place” 


the year "round. 


Volume trading in securities 


benefits banks and corporations 


avi our many important specialized 


services to banks and corporations are— 


Buying and selling United States Govern- 


ment and municipal securities; 


Analysis of investment portfolios by our 
experienced and competent staff. 


Every year our traders buy and sell billions 
of dollars’ worth of such securities — making 


us a nationally recognized “market place.” 

It is a matter of considerable pride with us 
that our substantial trading position in these 
securities, our wire and telephone facilities, and 
the experience of our specialists in this field, 
all combine for the benefit of our customers. 

You are invited to write for details of this 
individualized service, which may mean a sav- 


ing of time and money for you. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Streamlined 
Simplicity 
With 


“Stainless” 


By GEORGE S. ROSE 


Secretary, American Iron and Steel Institute 


EW THINKING IN bank archi- 
N tecture, especially since the 

war, has emphasized mo- 
dernity and streamlined simplicity, 
frequently achieved through the use 
of the modern metal, stainless steel. 
The mid-twentieth-century bank 
structure, whether it is a new 
building or a completely modern- 
ized old building, affords a striking 
contrast to the traditional massive 
—and sometimes overpowering— 
edifice of granite or marble that for 
generations was almost synonymous 
with the banking business. 

Architects in planning a new 
bank building, or redesigning an 
existing structure, realize the value, 
often desired by bank officials, of 
making the bank accessible and 
friendly looking, rather than for- 
bidding. Banks, almost to the same 
degree as important retail stores, 
should have the characteristic of 
attracting customers and making 
them feel at home when in their 
own bank. More and more, people 
have confidence in a business in- 
stitution that looks modern as well 
as comfortable. At the same timie, 
the traditional architectural sturdi- 
ness of bank construction, now 
translated in terms of clean-cut 
rather than heavy design, is main- 
tained through the use of up-to- 
date planning and layout carried 
out in new materials. 

One of these materials, stainless 
steel, has come to the forefront for 
architectural use in bank buildings. 
Stainless, of course, has been used 
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Stainless steel and other new materials make possible traditional 
architectural sturdiness of clean-cut rather than heavy design. 


extensively in the vault sections of 
banks, but it has appeared more 
and more on facades and through- 
out interiors of the public rooms 
open to bank customers, and in 
offices and other working areas. 
Architects and contractors, as well 
as bank officials, know through ex- 
perience that where stainless has 
been employed, it gives added bold- 
ness and strength, even though the 
overall effect is not oppressive or 
heavy. In _ interiors, especially, 
stainless does its part in the current 
trend toward bringing banking ac- 
tivities into the open. Here, the 
combination of stainless and glass, 
for example, or the combination of 
stainless with other materials— 
highly polished wood, marble, or 
even other metals—gives the de- 
sired effect of streamlined comfort. 


A Lifetime Proposition 


Stainless steel, itself, is more than 
a lifetime proposition, for its dura- 
bility and longevity over countless 
years mean that, once properly in- 
stalled and given a minimum of 
simple cleaning, stainless can estab- 
lish records of long-lived service 
that make it seem almost ageless. 


As one prominent architect recently 
put it: “You ask me how long this 
stainless facade will last? Don’t you 
ask me. You send your grand- 
children around to ask my grand- 
children. The structure will be here 
long after they are gone.” As for 
maintenance requirements, all that 
is needed in most cases to keep 
stainless gleaming like new is to 
wash it twice a year with soap, or 
detergent, and warm water. In fact, 
the operation is much like window 
washing, and _ stainless can be 
cleaned right along with glass when 
they are used in combination. No 
scouring, polishing and chemical 
cleaning, such as some other metals 
need, is required. 

This simple maintenance, plus the 
rugged durability of stainless, to- 
gether form one of the most prac- 
tical reasons for its growing use in 
the banking field. Strong and hard, 
the metal does not dent or scratch 
readily. Furthermore, the stainless 
surface is not a plated skin coating, 
but a property of the metal alloy, 
all the way through, so that even 
those portions of the metal, which 


Above: A stainless steel booth in Auto Bank 
building of Michigan National Bank at Saginaw. 
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",.. Service of the Highest Order’ 


The words below were written recently by a Florida banker. This kind 
of service, enjoyed by our correspondent banks, may account for the 
fact that 465 banks in all parts of the nation have been Central Hanover 


correspondents for more than 50 years. 


time the securities left our Bank 


“This is service of the hi 


j ghest ord, . 
received from Central Hanover,” er, and of the kind we have always 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Now...every bank has this choice- 


o» ae BUY « RENT 


Pee is important news for the many thou- 
sandsof banksnow using Recordak microfilming 
equipment ...and for all banks who may con- 
sider installing it— 

Now, as an alternative to its established 
rental plan, Recordak announces an attractive 
purchase plan for banks desiring outright 
ownership of Recordak microfilming equipment. 


If you are now renting Recordak micro- 
filming equipment and wish to buy if . . . 
you will receive a credit allowance equal to 4 
the present monthly rental charge for each 
month of the installation period—zp to a maxi- 
mum of 36 months.* 


Thus, you'll be able to buy, at surprisingly . 
low cost, the equipment that has already proved 
its worth in your bank. And you’ll get—from 
date of purchase—two years of free service, 
ineluding parts replacement if necessary. 


If you are now renting Recordak microfilm- 
ing equipment and wish to continue doing so, 
the popular rental plan with which you are 
familiar remains unchanged! Your low monthly 
rental charge includes servicing, and parts re- 
placement if necessary. 


However, should you, in the future, decide 
to buy your present equipment you will re- 
ceive credit allowances as cited above. 


Consult your local Recordak Representative soon! 


If you now have Recordak equipment he will compute your 
credit allowance... give you full details on the new purchase plan. 


If you do not have Recordak microfilming equipment as yet, 
he will show you the low cost of bringing its advantages to your 
bank with either the rental or purchase plan. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


*Credit allowed only on Recordak microfilming equipment installed prior to August 1, 1950. 


=RECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its application to banking systems. 


“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 





Recordak Microfilming Equipment 
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Interior of Pelham Parkway Branch, The Bronx Savings Bank, New York, showing stainless used as trim for tellers’ 
windows, for vault door, sign lettering and wall clock. 


are filed or sawed during the course 
of construction, will not rust, as 
they have the same kind of corro- 
sion resistance as the outer surfaces. 
It was this proved low mainte- 
nance cost of stainless, for example, 
that was a primary reason for its 
selection for application in the new 
Pelham Parkway Branch of The 
Bronx Savings Bank in New York. 
In this neighborhood bank, stain- 
less was buffed to a satin finish, giv- 
ing a pleasing, and at the same 
time, a luxurious appearance. It 
has been used not only on the safe 
deposit doors, but also on the trim 
of tellers’ windows, on the counter 
rim, for stanchions and railing 
around executive areas, and, of 
course, on exterior trim for revolv- 
ing doors and sign lettering. 
Similarly, in downtown Cleve- 
land, the Euclid Avenue Branch of 
the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, has embodied the latest 
thinking in banking practices and 
architecture. An attractive, four- 
story stainless steel facade sets off 
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the customary masonry structure. 
A bold, easily read, block letter 
sign of stainless above the front 
entrance is used instead of the tra- 
ditional chiseled Roman letters. The 
exterior clock, and seven interior 
clocks, are also made of the same 
metal. 

Inside the Cleveland bank, de- 
signers eliminated conventional 
bars and grilles from tellers’ coun- 
ters, thus bringing banking activi- 
ties ‘out in the open.” Access to the 
upper banking floor is provided by 
a stainless-enclosed moving stair- 
way, or by fast elevators, reached 
through stainless doors. 

The only grillwork in this bank 
is around the safe deposit room, 
but here again this is a departure 
from usual styling. Grilles are made 
of stainless bars and tubing, with 
one section hinged to permit entry. 
Streamlined customer-counters, in 
the center of the banking area, rest 
on legs made of stainless tubing. 
Walls and ceiling of the safe deposit 
vault are lined with stainless sheets, 


and the grille door to the vault it- 
self is also stainless. 

Where bank expansion and re- 
modeling programs are undertaken, 
excellent opportunities are afforded 
for the use of modern design em- 
ploying this modern metal. When 
the Northern Trust Company in 
Chicago expanded to an adjacent 
building, bank officials wanted to 
provide an interior passageway be- 
tween the buildings. To solve this 
problem, three enclosed bridges, 
made of stainless for attractiveness 
and long life, were constructed to 
connect the upper floors. Also in- 
cluded in the expansion plans were 
a new cafeteria and dining rooms 
for bank personnel. The cafeteria 
is almost 100 per cent stainless, 
where the metal has been used 
for serving and work counters, 
dishwasher, bakery, refrigerators, 
ovens, trucks, utensils, coffee urns, 
and ventilating ducts. 

Drive-in banks, such as the one 
recently built in Saginaw, Mich., by 
the Michigan National Bank ex- 
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ROBBERY OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
NORTHFIELD, MINN., SEPTEMBER 7, 1876 


Northfield looked easy as the eight bandits con- 
verged on it. Many a time before, their rough- 
riding, hard-shooting formula had 
bigger towns. It would work here, too. 

But the little frontier town proved hard to 
scare. Inside the bank, Bookkeeper J. L. Hey- 
wood was defiant. Though beaten, threatened 
and finally killed, he steadfastly refused to open the 
safe. 

Meanwhile the alarm had been sounded. Rifles 
opened fire from doorways and windows lining 
the street. Shotguns blasted. Even unarmed 
citizens grabbed stones and joined the fight. 

Through a hail of missiles, the bandits dashed for 
their horses. Two were killed — one horse was 
felled. Wounded, the six other men fought their 
way clear and raced for open country. 

Then began one of history’s most remarkable 
manhunts — a relentless, near military campaign 
with 1,000 far-flung pickets and posse-men. On 
horse and foot, through woods and swamps, the 


terrorized 


THE YOUNGERS RIDE TO A FALL 


After two weeks, the remaining four were sur- 
rounded in a thicket near Madelia. One was 
killed. Three bullet-ridden Younger boys — Cole, 
Jim and Bob — surrendered, ending the last stand 
of the famed James-Younger gang. 

* * * 


Aroused, well-armed citizens proved the nemesis of the 
early frontier gangs. But bank robbertes did not end. 
Clever criminals still find ways to overcome even today’s 
highly perfected protective and law enforcement methods. 

Only well-planned, adequate insurance can provide 
truly reliable protection against robbery and all the other 
hazards which threaten a bank’s security. The A‘tna 
Plan of Risk and Insurance Analysis unerringly reveals 
the risks your bank may face .. . provides thoroughly 
effective protection which 1s continually kept up to date. 
Ask your AZtna Representative for details on this modern, 
tested system of protection for financial institutions. 


FErna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The Aina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE ANO CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
tna Life Insurance Company 
Zuma Casualty and Surety Company 
"tartford 15 


six bandits fled, leaving a trail of blood, stolen 


. Automobile Insurance Company 
horses, shots. | Two escaped into the Dakotas. Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Connecticut 
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The letters of the sign and the trim on doors and windows of the new auto bank building 
of The Michigan National Bank in Saginaw, Mich. are made of stainless steel 


clusively for the auto-driving 
public, feature extensive uses of 
stainless steel. In the new building, 
two 20-foot driveways surround a 
center island which houses four 
tellers’ booths. The booths, jutting 
out into the driveways, are made 
of glass and stainless, the architects 
having chosen this metal because of 
its characteristics of permanent 
beauty and weather resistance. 
Stainless was also used for the bold 
letters “‘Auto Banking” of the en- 
trance sign and for all exterior 
door and window trim. When a 
customer drives up to the window, 
the teller extends a special tray in 
which transactions are made. Teller 
and customer talk to each other by 
means of a two-way loudspeaker. 
Interesting features of the bank 
also consist of a pressurized air 
conditioning system in the center 
island to keep out exhaust fumes, 
and radiant heating for the drive- 
ways. 

For those among management 
personnel directly concerned with 
the planning of the bank’s physical 
plant, which might include the di- 
rectors, the president, and the ap- 
propriate officer in charge of this 
activity, there are several worth- 
while factors to consider when a 
new building or modernization 
project is scheduled. From the con- 
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struction angle, when first cost only 
is weighed, stainless steel may re- 
quire a greater investment than 
some other materials, but this in- 
vestment is usually absorbed in 
maintenance savings during the 
first few years. Meanwhile, the top- 
quality impression that stainless 
conveys, adds greatly to the new, or 
to the modernized, bank building. 
Advances already recorded in 


fabrication techniques of factory- 
made architectural components for 
building fronts and interiors are 
rapidly bringing initial costs down. 
As further aids to the bank archi- 
tect and general contractor, fabri- 
cators, by and large, are producing 
a variety of well-engineered stock 
components. These stock sections 
afford substantial savings—espe- 
cially in time—both in the archi- 
tect’s office and in the field, 
compared with the sometimes la- 
borious design on the drafting 
boards, or fabrication of special 
construction on the job. Such fac- 
tory-made components offer great 
design freedom as well as superb 
quality, whether they are stock 
sash, mullions, door frames, facades, 
or column sheathing. 

Important, too, is the fact that 
construction men and_ installers 
have become familiar with the 
readily workable nature of stain- 
less steels, and when standard parts 
are used, a professionally engi- 
neered job is assured. 

Such standard units have a wide 
range in effect from the most severe 
modern to the ornate classical, and 
in many cases they fit together in- 
terchangeably so that possible com- 
binations are almost endless. These 
features meet virtually any re- 
quirement of those far;sighted bank 
officials and their architects who 
plan new construction, or a thor- 
ough modernization and face-lifting 
of their present banking structures. 


Sources of Consumer Credit Information 
As Listed By Special Libraries Association 


This bibliography of periodic 
publications containing statistics on 
consumer credit has been compiled 
by the Fihancial Group of Special 
Libraries Association. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Publications shown with asterisk are issued by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
system, Washington 25, D. C. 

Federal Reserve Bulletin * 

Monthly. $2 per year. 

Basic statistics on consumer credit 
in the United States are collected by 
the Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and 
published in the Bulletin. There are 


monthly tables on the following 
subjects: Total consumer credit, by 
major parts; consumer instalment 
loans; consumer instalment sale 
credit, excluding automobile credit; 
consumer instalment credits of 
commercial banks, industrial banks, 
and industrial loan companies, all 
by type of credit; furniture store 
statistics; ratio of collections to 
accounts receivable; and depart- 
ment store sales, accounts receiv- 
able and collections. 

Additional figures on consumer 
instalment sale credit appear each 
month in a section entitled “Cur- 
rent Statistics for Federal Reserve 
Chart Books.” These figures do not 
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now—an improved 


money-saving 





method 





for posting checking accounts 


All three records-ledger, statement, and journal 

are posted at the same time— all in original 
»-rint—no carbons being used. All are neat, 
legible, identical records. Error corrections print 
in the proper columns—in reverse color—on all 
records—and adjust the affected totals ! 

The National Class 2000 Commercial Posting 
Machine may be used with any conventional 
single posting plan. It provides a complete 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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automatic analysis of check activity. And 
complete analysis of deposits may be posted to 
the ledger immediately following the posting of 
each deposit on the account. 

Your local National representative will be most 
happy to demonstrate the service this remarkable 
National Class 2000 Commercial Posting Machine 
can render in your bank. Call him today. Or, 
write to the Company at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


The National Class 2000 Commercial 
Posting Machine is remarkably 
automatic... 


®@ Automatic positive alignment of forms @ Auto- 
matic multiple-line spacing e Automatic column 
selection @ Automatic count of checks, deposits, 
corrections, and new balances e Automatic 
printing of check count e Automatic simultane- 
ous printing of original journal @ Automatic 
simultaneous printing of balances on statement 
and ledger e Automatic overdraft lock 


Walional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 











appear elsewhere. The Bulletin also 
carries the summary article of the 
Board’s annual “Retail Credit Sur- 
vey,” and the “Survey of Consumer 
Finances,” as well as numerous 
special articles in the field of con- 
sumer credit. 


Federal Reserve Charts On Bank Credit, 

Money Rates And Business * 

Monthly. Subscription, including the historical 
supplement, $6 per year. 

The regular issues of this publi- 
cation carry charts showing total 
consumer credit and consumer in- 
stalment credit from 1939 to date; 
the annual historical supplement 
shows these, and other phases of 
consumer financing, from 1929 to 
date. 


The Retail Credit Survey* 


Annual. Free. 


This publication covers nine 
trades and is based on data from 
approximately 9,000 stores, all of 
which transacted a part of their 
business on credit. The summary 
article is reprinted in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, usually in the 
June or July issue. 


Survey Of Consumer Finances* 
Annual. Free. 

Consumers are queried about 
their own financial position and on 
economic matters in general. They 
are asked also about their plans to 
buy houses, automobiles, and other 
major durable goods. In addition, 
the survey collects data concerning 
distribution of consumer incomes, 
ownership and use of liquid and 
non-liquid assets, and consumer 
saving. It first appears as a series 
of articles in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, the first one usually ap- 
pearing in the June issue. 


Each month as soon as the figures are avail- 
able, and prior to their publication in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, the Board of Governors 
issues a series of individual releases on con- 
sumer credit statistics. These releases, which 
are distributed without charge, are listed below: 
Consumer Credit. G.-19 
Consumer Installment Credits of Commercial 
Banks. G. 18-1 

Consumer Installment Credits of Industrial 
Banks. G. 18-2 

Consumer Installment Credits of Industrial 
Loan Companies. G. 18-3 

Consumer Installment Loans of the Principal 
Types of Financial Institutions. G. 17-1 

Department Store Credit. G. 17-3 

Retail Furniture Report. G. 16 

Retail Installment Credit at Furniture and 

Household Appliance Stores. G. 17-2 

Sales Finance Companies. G. 20 


Publications shown with a double asterisk may 
be obtained from the Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Economic Indicators * * 
Monthly. Subscription, $1.75 a year. 

This publication, which is pre- 
pared for the Joint Committee by 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
carries figures on consumer credit 
furnished by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Survey Of Current Business * * 


Monthly. Subscription, $3.00 a year, including 
weekly statistical supplement. 


The monthly statistics on various 
phases of consumer credit which 
appear in this periodical are fur- 
nished by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


Operations Of Credit Unions 
Annval. Free. 

This report gives combined fig- 
ures, by states, of the operations of 
state-chartered associations and 
Federal credit-unions. It is printed 
each year in the Monthly Labor 
Review, but a reprint may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Assets And Liabilities, Operating 
Insured Commercial And Mutual 
Savings Banks 


Semi-Annual. Free. Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Contains figures as of June and 
December, by states, of bank loans 
to individuals for purposes of in- 
stallment buying. 


Federal Credit Unions 
Annual. Free. Federal Security Agency, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. 

This report covers only Federal 
credit unions. It gives total figures 
on loans to members by states and 
by type of membership. 


NON-GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Automobile Facts And Figures 


Annual. Free. Automobile Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 320 New Center Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
This publication contains a table 


on “Consumer Installment Credit 
Based on Sale of New and Used 
Passenger Cars.”’ The figures do not 
include direct automobile install- 
ment loans of industrial banks, in- 
dustrial loan companies, small loan 
companies, or credit unions. 


Federal Reserve Monthlies 


Each of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks publishes a monthly 
review of business and economic 
conditions which may be obtained 
free from the bank. All the reviews 
carry regularly, or from time to 











time, comments and statistics on 
developments in consumer finances 
in their respective districts. Also, 
each bank collects for its district 
the data on which the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System bases its annual retail credit 
survey. This district data is pub- 
lished in varying degrees of com- 
pleteness in the several bank re- 
views. 


Annual Report Of Store Operating 
Experiences 


$5.00 per copy. National Retail Furniture Assn., 
Control and Management Div., 666 Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Ill. 


This report presents credit sta- 
tistics and monthly installment col- 
lection rates for retail furniture 
stores classified by size of store. 


x~** * 


In addition to the documents 
mentioned above there are a num- 
ber of periodical publications deal- 
ing with consumer financing which, 
from time to time, give statistics . 
from special studies of different as- 
pects of consumer credit. Among 
these are Consumer Finance News, 
Credit Currents, The Industrial 
Banker, and Time Sales Financing. 


Danger Sleuths 


“Danger Sleuths,” a new motion 
picture to further public interest in 
safety and fire prevention, has re- 
cently been released by RKO stu- 
dios. 

The 16-minute film, part of RKO’s 
short subject “This Is America” 
series, graphically depicts the 
everyday hazards in the American 
home, school, and office and ex- 
plains how Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., is helping to combat 
these hazards. 

Scenes show an average Ameri- 
can family in its home, the children 
at school, and the husband at work 
in his gas station, all surrounded 
by, but protected from, the inherent 
hazards that are ever present in 
this modern mechanical and elec- 
trical world. 

Final scenes of “Danger Sleuths” 
demonstrate Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ fire, breakage, and water tests 
against appliances and structural 
materials used in homes, schools, 
public buildings, and automobiles 
so as to make life and property as 
free as possible from the hazards of 
fire, accident, and crime. 
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This advertisement . . . designed to develop better understanding 
of what banks do in the public interest... appears in October Fortune and other national publications, 


Poverty is 
the only fertile soil for Communism. 
That is why the Communists intend 

to wreck our buying power. The 
collapse of our dollar under growing 
inflation would throw workers out 
of jobs—cripple our industrial 
strength—paralyze our fighting 
capacity—slash the life savings of 
our 80,000,000 thrifty Americans. 


Mr. Bernard Baruch recently said, 
‘*The gravest threats to the 
preservation of the American system 
today are not Government controls. 
They are military defeat abroad and 
further inflation here at home.”’! 


Reprints of this advertisement 

for bank display purposes 

will be furnished, without charge, 
upon request. Address The Mosler 
Safe Co., Dept. BM, 320Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 


September, 1950 


TARGET 
Is 
BEHIND 
OUR FRONT! 


The Reds will succeed in “bleeding America white” if we spend 
more than we produce—boost prices by hoarding—exhaust our sav- 
ings—let our debt soar. Result? Grinding poverty for every worker 
and farmer, executive and professional man. And a bargain-basement 
victory for the Kremlin! 


In this battle for survival, our American banks are a powerful 
“home-force’”’. They fight for all of us, on four vital fronts— 


1. Bank loans deliver the thrust of new working-money to the driving- 
wheels of our production. They lift the earnings of every farm, 
factory, forest, mine and office—and of every worker they employ— 
so long as the dollar is good! 


2. Bank loans likewise are the “‘grub-stake” that enables any business 
to pay high wages regularly, through the months it takes to raise 
a crop, or to process raw materials into finished products and 
sell them—-so long as the dollar is good! 


3. Except under war restrictions, bank loans allow millions of people 
to own more of the useful things of life than if we had to lay cash 
on the barrel-head for every purchase from automobiles and homes 
to refrigerators and television sets—so long as the dollar is good! 


4. Mass buying power, made possible by bank loans, is the very root 
of our incomparable mass-output of quality goods at low prices, 
made by millions of well-paid workers—so long as the dollar is good! 


You will not find even a cheap imitation of our prosperous American 
way of living in any land where the people cannot borrow from banks 
—where men and their product belong to the government—where 
deceit is more honored than honesty. Bank loans are the “‘promises 
men live by”’—the result of honest dealing among millions of men. 


Our $170,000,000,000 of bank resources are working to serve the 
entire American public. The banks belong to the people of this country. 
Our 15,000 banks now protect over 104,000,000 different deposit 
accounts. You have a stake in our banks! Our banks have a stake 
in your welfare! 

Our banking system was built by our own people, through three 
hundred years of work, thrift and mutual trust. Once its public use- 
fulness is destroyed by inflation and the collapse of our dollar’s 
buying power, it would take centuries of labor, poverty and hardship 
to replace! 


AMERICA MUST PRODUCE MORE — SAVE MORE! 


ge Mosler Safe ¢. 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N. Y. 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND VAULTS 
Builders of the Vaults that Withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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How To Get There 
From The Waldorf 


For a really intimate glimpse of New York, 
Bankers Monthly suggests some part or all 
of the following ‘‘personally conducted”’ 
tours. They are presented with the hope 
and expectation that all who participate, 
either individually or as members of self- 
formed groups, will look back upon the 
experience as one of the finest of the 


convention. 


a oe 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel at Park Avenue and 50th Street 


Empire State Building, Department Stores And Historic Spots Downtown 


EAVE PARK AVENUE entrance of the 
Waldorf Hotel—turn left and 
walk to 50th Street, turn left, 

cross Park Avenue and walk to Fifth 
Avenue. Take a No. 1, 2, 3, 5 or 9 Bus 
from the Rockefeller Plaza side of 
street and ride to 34th Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 

Get off the Bus at the Empire 
State Building. Across the street is 
the fashionable B. Altman’s. A trip 
to the observation tower of the 
world’s tallest building will give 


Financial district—north 
along Broad Street 


you a panorama view of New York 
never to be forgotten. 

Returning to the ground floor 
turn right and walk down Fifth 
Avenue to 29th Street, turn left and 
across Fifth you find the famous 
Little Church Around the Corner. 

Retrace your steps to the Empire 
State turning left at 34th Street and 
walking through to Broadway you 
come to three of New York’s most 
noted Department Stores, Macy’s, 
Saks, and Gimbels. It is said that in 


Radio City with spires of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral in foreground. 


these three stores you can buy any- 
thing from needles to hay stacks. 
Leaving Macy’s on Broadway 
take a downtown Broadway bus 
marked No. 6. On this bus you will 
pass the old Flat Iron Building. 
Continue to 9th Street and if you 
wish to visit the Wanamaker Dept. 
Store get off the bus and walk 
across the street. If not, continue 
on bus for one more block. 
Alighting from bus turn right on 
8th Street and walk west to Wash- 
ington Square, the heart of Green- 


(Continued on page 60) 


Photos by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Times Square south from 46th Street. 
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CANADA 


Discovery and development of new 


oil fields and mineral deposits in Alberta 
and iron ore deposits in Northern Quebec 
and Labrador, added to the great expan- 
sion of her industrial, agricultural and 
mineral resources, have consolidated 
Canada’s position as the 3rd largest 


international trading country in the 


world. 


Wien this broadened economic base, 
with her resiliency and the character of 
her people, Canada is moving steadily 
and surely to an even greater place in 


North American and in world economy. 


On The March ’ 


) 


higher level of trade between Canada 


and the United States is inevitable, for 
both countries need it, their traditional 
economic and political association assure 
it, and new military alliances further 


emphasize it. 


()... long established, close connections 
with Canadian banks, with Canadian 
business and industry, our understand- 
ing and respect for Canadian customs 
and traditions provide unequalled facil- 
ities to serve our customers who do 
business with the Dominion or who visit 


Canada as her welcome guests. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Simple-to-use reader. Projects clear images 
of original size or, in some cases, larger. 
Combines facsimile printer. Easily operated 
from a sitting position. 





High-speed recorder. Three reduction ratios 
available. Photographs fronts and backs of 
documents side by side on 16 mm. film, or 
at the flick of a switch, converts to 8 mm. 
photography of fronts only up one side of 
the film and down the other. 


FAST SERVICE—ANYWHERE 
23 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS . . . FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Bell « Howell 


Burroughs 





Atlanta Detroit Pittsburgh 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR Boston Houston Portland, Oregon 
Buffalo Kansas City Seattle 
Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati Minneapolis San Antonio 
Cleveland New Orleans San Francisco 
Dallas New York City Washington, D.C. 
Denver Philadelphia 





Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service centers. 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
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2 TO" Service 
for economy 








youll do teller lo buy 


Microfilming belongs in banks. There’s no doubt 
about that. And once you compare the point-for- 
point superiority of equipment offered by Bur- 
roughs, precision built by Bell & Howell, you'll 
have no doubt either that this is microfilming at 
its swift, efficient, thrifty best! 


Put Burroughs speed in your bank! 


Burroughs gets results—fast! It photo-records up 
to 400 check-size documents a minute with auto- 
matic feed .. . up to 100 with hand feed. It can 
photograph document fronts and backs simul- 
taneously, or fronts only down one side of the film 
and up the other—with the flick of a switch! 


Put Burroughs thrift in your bank! 


Burroughs gives you the DOUBLE economy of 
8 mm. photography on 16 mm. film PLUS a 37-1 
reduction ratio—the greatest in high-speed micro- 
filming. You buy less film because you photograph 
more documents per roll. 


Put Burroughs accuracy in your bank! 


Burroughs microfilming gives you a true copy of 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs =» 


UGHS MICROFILMING 


the original document . . . with sharp contrast 
and brilliance of reproduction that makes projected 
images always easy to read. 


Put Burroughs permanent economy in your bank! 


Once Burroughs microfilming is installed, it be- 
longs to you. Your initial investment can be amor- 
tized in a short time to provide marked savings 
for you. 


Put Burroughs experience and service 
in your bank! 


Burroughs has 60 years’ experience in bank mech- 
anization to insure an installation that matches 
your needs perfectly. Burroughs offers you superbly 
crafted equipment built to the fine standards of 
Bell & Howell, long a recognized leader in photo- 
graphic manufacturing. Burroughs maintains a 
world-wide, world-famed mechanical service or- 

anization to keep your equipment always in per- 
ect running order. 


But see .. . compare for yourself. Call your local 
Burroughs office and ask for a demonstration today. 
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Lower Manhattan Skyline, viewed from under Brooklyn Bridge 


wich Village, around which live 
many prominent actors, artists and 
famous people including Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. 

Leaving Washington Square walk 
east to Broadway, take No. 6 bus 
downtown and get off at City Hall. 
Across the Street is one of the first 
skyscrapers in the City of New 
York, the old Woolworth Building. 
After you have visited the City Hall 
continue straight down Broadway. 

At Wall Street you will come to 
the famous Trinity Church. In the 
Church yard are buried many of 
New York’s historic personages. 
Walk east on Wall Street and at the 
head of Broad you find the U. S. 
Treasury Department. Here on 
week days you may visit the Mu- 
seum. 

As you leave the Sub-Treasury 


Grand Central Terminal 


a 


Saeed sage 
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Building walk straight down Broad. 
You are now in the heart of the 
Banking World. The Stock Ex- 
change is at No. 8 Broad Street. 

Continuing down Broad Street to 
Pearl you come to Fraunces Tavern 
where General George Washington 
bid farewell to his troops. 

To return to the Waldorf you will 
walk back to Wall Street and 
Broadway and take subway Uptown 
to Broadway and 42nd Street. 
Change to local. Get off at East 51st 
Street. Cross Lexington Avenue and 
walk to 50th Street to the entrance 
of the hotel. 


A Day's Walking Trip 
EAVE PARK AVENUE entrance of 
g the Hotel Waldorf and turn right 
to 50th Street, then turn left and 
cross Park Avenue; continue 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


straight to famous Fifth Avenue— 
two blocks away. Here you will find, 
on the East side of the Street, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, with its many 
beautiful altars, pictures and 
shrines. In this Fifth Avenue area 
you will also find the latest and 
most modern mercantile stores in 
New York. 

Crossing Fifth Avenue, you enter 
the Rockefeller Plaza where you 
may visit the beautiful gardens, see 
the giant fountain, take a trip to 
the roof for a sky view picture of 
New York, go on a guided tour of 
Radio Studios, and see New York’s 
greatest motion picture house, 
Radio City Music Hall. 

You should leave Rockefeller 
Center on the Sixth Avenue side; 
today it is called The Avenue of the 
Americas. Turn right at 5lst Street 


Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


Looking east across Bryant Park from Sixth Street 
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The resources, experience 
and judgment of the 
American Banking system, 
called upon during the 
first half of the century 

to meet the credit 
demands of two great wars 
and an unprecedented 
industrial expansion, 

will undoubtedly be put 
to even greater tests in 
the years that lie just 
ahead. In anticipating 

the ever-increasing demands 
of banks and financial 
institutions in meeting 
these changing conditions, 
we are continuously 
broadening the protection 
of the blanket bonds and 
other types of coverage that 
we have designed in 
“Serving the Leaders” 

of the American 


Banking Industry. 


FINANCIAL DISTRICT. NEW YORK CITY 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


New York City 
FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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Airview of the Statue of Liberty, on Bedloe’s Island 


and on the uptown side of the street 
you will see Toot Shor’s famous 
meeting place of actors, artists, 
journalists and the New York smart 
class. 

Proceeding west you come to New 
York’s smallest hotel, the Hotel 33. 
At Fifth Avenue turn left to 52nd 
Street where you will find a host 
of quaint foreign restaurants. 

Continue walking east to 7th 
Avenue and turning left you find 
yourself in the heart of the theatre 
and The Great White Way district. 
Follow 7th Avenue to Times 
Square. Here Broadway crosses 7th 
Avenue. The famous old Astor 
Hotel will be on your right and 
directly ahead, built in the shape 
of a triangle, is the Times building. 


Continue to 42nd Street, called 
the Cross Roads of the World, turn 
left and proceed east. Cross 6th 
Avenue and you soon come to 
Sterns Department Store on the left 
and directly opposite is beautiful 
Bryant Park in back of the New 
York Public Library, which con- 
tains many old books and priceless 
treasures. 

Continue east on 42nd Street and 
you will come to the Grand Central 
Station, which is located at Vander- 
bilt Avenue and 42nd Street. In the 
great foyer they have attractive 
displays. It is here that millions 
come and go every month. 

Next door is the Commodore 
Hotel and directly across the street 
the Chanin Building on 42nd Street 
and the west side of Lexington 
Avenue. The Chrysler Building, 
second tallest building in the world, 
is on the East side of Lexington 
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Avenue and 42nd Street. 

Leaving the Grand‘Central Sta- 
tion walk down 42nd Street and 
turn left on Lexington Avenue, you 
will pass the Grand Central Palace, 
Winthrop Hotel, Lexington Hotel 
and the Barclay and come to the 
Lexington Avenue entrance of the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 


Metropolitan Museum, Planetarium 
And The Cloisters 


EAVE PARK AVENUE entrance 
[o: the Hotel Waldorf, turn left 
and walk to 50th Street, turn 
left and proceed across Park Ave- 
nue to Madison Avenue and take 
bus, which stops on 50th Street, to 
79th Street. After leaving bus cross 
Madison Avenue and walk west 
through to 5th Avenue. One-half 
block north you will find the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


Oe ee 
oe. 





Riverside Church and Grant's Tomb 








Leaving the museum turn right 
and go to 79th Street and take west 
bound crosstown bus line through 
Central Park West where you will 
find the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History and the Hayden Plan- 
etarium. There are shows at the 
planetarium at 2 P.M., 3:30 P.M. 
and 8:30 P.M. 

Upon leaving the planetarium via 
the front entrance turn left and 
walk west two blocks to Broadway. 
Here turn left and walk two blocks 
on Broadway to the 79th Street 
station of the I. R. T. Subway. Be 
sure to enter the subway on the 
uptown side (East side of Broad- 
way). Take the train marked 
“Broadway-7th Ave. Local-137th 
St.” to the 110th Street—Cathedral 
Parkway station. Leaving the sub- 
way station walk two blocks east 
to the corner of 110th St. (Cathe- 
dral Parkway) and Amsterdam 
Avenue. Turn left on Amsterdam 
and walk to 112th Street. Here you 
will find the beautiful Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. 


After viewing the Cathedral re- 
turn to 110th Street and Amster- 
dam Avenue and take the bus 
marked “No. 4 Ft. Tryon Park.” 
Get off this bus at Grant’s Tomb 
(West 122nd Street and Riverside 
Drive). Across the street is the 
beautiful Riverside Church with its 
famous Carillon. Return to the bus, 
stop at Grant’s Tomb and take same 
bus to the last stop at Ft. Tryon 
Park. On the way at 168th Street 
you pass the N. Y. Medical Center. 


In Ft. Tryon Park is The Clois- 
ters, an ancient French monastery 
brought stone by stone from Eu- 
rope, which is a branch of the N. Y. 
Museum of Art devoted to medieval 
art. The hours during which this 
museum is open are: Weekdays ex- 
cept Monday 10 to 5; Sundays, holi- 
days 1 to 6. The famous Mother 
Cabrini Shrine is just before you 
get to Ft. Tryon Park. The buses 
stop here. 

After pausing to enjoy the 
scenery which includes several 
beautiful gardens terraced down 
the steep hill, take Ft. Tryon bus 
back to 190th Street. Here enter 
the Independent-8th Ave. Subway. 
You use elevator to go down 125 ft. 
to subway station, on the down- 
town side. 

Take the ““A” train to 59th Street 
(Columbus Circle) station and 
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The new Todd Check 
Certifier that fulfills 


the recommendations 
of the ABA 


Protects your bank from liability! 


Every bank certifying checks needs this new 
Todd Certifier that meets a// the recommenda- 
tions of the American Bankers Association! 
This machine assures greater safety for banks 
... provides certification that defies rubber 
stamp or machine duplication... guarantees 
protection with insurance! 

With this new Todd Certifier, certifica- 
tion is made with a 4-color impression that 
doesn’t obliterate other writing on the check. 


Dual locks and a non-resettable numbering 


meter maintain positive internal control 
always! Special features protect you from lia- 
bility—they are unique to this machine! 

Only bona fide bank purchasers can buy 
this Certifier. It is made by bonded employees 
...protects your funds with its unique insur- 
ance feature. 

Let us tell you more about this new Todd 
Certifier. Just mail the coupon for complete 
information. No cost or obligation, of course. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


—— = oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Please give me full details about the new Todd Certifier. 


Bank 


COMPANY, INC. Addres 


City 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
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leave train. Wait for the “D” train 
on the same track on which the “A” 
train stopped. Take the “D” train 
to the 47th-50th Street (Rockefeller 
Center) station (2 stops from 59th 
Street). 

Walk upstairs to the corner of 
50th Street and 6th Avenue. On the 
northwest corner take the 50th 
Street crosstown bus to Park Av- 
enue and walk one-half block south 
to the main entrance of the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Or you may return on Bus No. 4 
from Ft. Tryon to 157th Street 
where you may transfer to a No. 5 
Bus and return via Riverside Drive 
to 50th Street and Fifth Avenue 
where two short blocks will take 
you to the Hotel. 


U. N. Headquarters 


ON LEAVING THE HOTEL, use the Lex- 
ington Avenue entrance; turn north 
and walk to the IRT East Side Sub- 
way at 5lst Street. Take the down- 
town train to Grand Central Sta- 
tion, take stairs in subway to lower 
level and take the Main Street 
Flushing train to 111th Street. 
From the station one can see the 


AN INVITATION TO INVESTIGATE 


WHAT'S BEHIND THE NAME, /A2eftt(Zheck 


p> A trade-name is only as important as the men, the products, the 
quality and, most important, the initial and continuing Service behind 


the name. 


old World’s Fair Grounds and the 
U.N. Headquarters. On leaving the 
station go on 111th Street south 
for a distance of eight blocks to the 
entrance to the Fair Grounds and 
the home of the U.N. Council Cham- 
bers at this time. 


Other Interesting And Beautiful Trips 


A ride from South Ferry at the 
foot of Manhattan to Staten Island. 
Longest boat ride in the world for 
5¢. 

A trip up the Hudson on the Hud- 
son River Day Line to Poughkeepsie 
and back. Boats leave 12th Avenue 
at 42nd Street. 

A trip to the Statue of Liberty. 
Boats leave from the Battery. 

A trip around Manhattan with a 
guide who not only describes events 
but points out all interesting views. 
Boats leave from the Battery morn- 
ing and afternoon. 


@® The things its people do, the 
honors they receive, their loyal and 
continuing service, build the char- 
acter of any organization.—The 
Aetna-izer. 











> ThriftiCheck, in successful operation countrywide, symbolizes, to 
the public, an easy-to-understand, quality service at low cost. Exclusively 
to but one bank in a community, it means a trouble-free, profitable 


department. 


> ThriftiCheck—and only ThriftiCheck—has been supplying special 
equipment for on-the-spot imprinting as part of its Low-Cost Checking 
Plan for more than 12 years. Besides furnishing complete operating sup- 
plies and volume-producing promotional material, ThriftiCheck now 
offers its sensational automatic-feed, power-operated THrirtiMatic 
machine which imprints ThriftiChecks in end panel, upper left or over 
signature line, as well as standard-layout deposit tickets. The THrirti- 
Matic will also imprint 1, 2 or 3 lines on pocket size checks for Regular 


Checking Accounts. 


> We invite you, while attending the A.B.A. Convention (or any 


other time) 


to visit us and investigate the ThriftiCheck Plan, the 


TuriFtTi Matic imprinter, and our other New Business Development 


facilities. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


REctor 2-7580 


Industrial Management's Duty 
In A Free Society 


As I tell you about this, you 
might ask whether we are justi- 
fied in this expansion and devel- 
opment considering the abnormali- 
ties and uncertainties today existing 
which we know are substantial in 
degree. To me the answer is crystal 
clear. General Motors cannot stand 
still without going backward. It 
must seek out diligently and explore 
aggressively every opportunity that 
can be properly captialized. A 
virile and dynamic economy con- 
templates expanding employment 
opportunities and higher living 
standards. It cannot be supported 
by any different policy. And a virile 
and dynamic economy is an essen- 
tial of our modern free society. 
General Motors cannot recognize 
willingly any ceiling that limits its 
future or retards its growth. To do 
so is to become stagnant. And to 
become stagnant is to insure decay. 
Our future must be what we can 
make it. It must be measured solely 
by the ability, resourcefulness, 
imagination, courage and integrity 
of our people in the future as in the 
past. Speaking in a broader way, 
that is an essential duty industrial 
management owes to the free so- 
ciety in which it operates.—from an 
address by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
Stockholders of General Motors 
Corporation. 


ABA Publishes New Customer 
Relations Manual 


“Customer Relations—A Guide to 
Staff Conferences,” is the latest in 
the series of the “Planned Public 
Relations” manuals being published 
by the Public Relations Council of 
the American Bankers Association. 

The new manual deals with the 
need for good customer relations 
and the technique for achieving 
them by holding staff conferences 
for the training of employees. 

The manual devotes sections to 
the type of leader who should be 
selected for staff conference leader, 
the size of employee groups to be 
brought together, the frequency of 
meetings, and the time or duration 
of such conferences. There are also 
hints to conference leaders for prep- 
aration and presentation of mate- 
rial and conduct of staff meetings. 
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The 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


This year is the 75th anniversary of the American Bankers 
Association. During the seventy-five years of its growth, the 
Association has been a major force in advancing enlightened 
cooperation between bankers on the one hand and American 
business and industry on the other. As this teamwork has 
grown closer and closer, it has profoundly affected the 
national economy and promoted better community living 
throughout our country. 


Safety Paper Division 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


September, 1950 











(Answers on page 74) 


All of us have a vital interest in the maintenance of a sound American econ- 
omy, and this month’s quiz is calculated, not to provide the last word in answers 
to the many questions regarding the economic implications of present day events, 
but rather to provoke thought, discussion and study of the subjects involved. We 
have tried to confine ourselves to fundamentals and, in the case of controversial 
questions, to steer a neutral course. Correspondence regarding any points covered 


is invited.—Editor. 


1 What is an inflationary gap? 


What traditional function of banking should re- 
ceive all-out emphasis as an anti-inflationary 

measure? 

What bearing do the bank’s loan policies have 
in inflationary trends? 

4 | Does the purchase of new equipment add to in- 
flationary pressure? 

How do taxes operate as a controller of inflation? 


The following statements may be true, false or 
debatable. In each case, circle the letter T if you 


believe the statement true—F if false. 


6 | Price fixing relieves inflationary pressure. T. F. 


Rationing is an effective anti-inflationary mea- 
sure. T. F. 
The freezing of salaries and wages is an essential 
part of any price control program. T. F. 


The sale of savings bonds competes with banks 
for the savings of the people, and is therefore 
detrimental to their long range interests. T. F. 


Governmental expenditures have to be taken in 
stride in time of war, and the civilian economy 
has no choice but to accept and pay the bill. T. F. 





Degradation Of The Dollar Unnecessary 


Its value can be maintained, say 65 leading economists of the country. 


“Communist aggression requires that free men and 
women expand military forces and supplies to a 
much higher level for a long time ahead. Enlarged 
outlays for defense superimposed on a boom will, 
unless offset, cause inflation. = 

“Inflation is a grave wrong and danger. It hurts 
most the most helpless members of society—the 
widows, the orphans, the aged, the pensioners, the 
annuitants, the disabled. It causes dissension and 
diminishes the incentive to work; it weakens the 
productive system and so impairs both economic and 
military power. It imperils economic stability and 
progress in the peace for which we struggle. It is an 
unmitigated tragedy. 

“The United States need not suffer this abomina- 
tion of inflation. This economy can provide a very 
high standard of living and a very large increase in 
military outlay without degradation of the dollar. 
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Failure to take action to prevent inflation would be 
inexcusable. The necessary action is clear and un- 
mistakable. There may be differences over details, 
but there can be none over the major requirements. 
Taxes must be increased, at once, to cover the rise 
in expenditure fully and to balance the budget. 
Adequate control powers over consumer finance and 
construction finance should be added to existing 
monetary authority. Payment of government ex- 
penses out of income instead of the printing press, 
and monetary restraint on civilian consumption, to- 
gether, can protect the country from the woes of 
inflation and thus conserve its strength for use 
against the evils of aggressive tyranny. 

“We, the undersigned economists, urge prompt, 
persistent, and adequate action by Congress and the 
executive agencies.” ’ 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Here is Push-button” 


dictation ... 
...at its automatic BEST! 


Totally unlike any previous type of dictating machine 
...the AupocrapH Electronic Soundwriter permits 
you to work as fast as you can think! 





No delicate adjustment, nothing to get out of order. 
No arms to lift... no needle to locate. Its single lever 
control and lightweight hand microphone provide 
instant action. 





...the secretary's pride and joy! 


The Atpocrapu Secretarial Model gives to your secre- 
tary a quick release from the tedious and time-wasting 
part of her job—“‘taking” dictation. Instead, she has a 
new spirited servant that makes her work more 
resultful, more important, more interesting. 

@In scores of reported cases, AUDOGRAPH dictation 
cuts in half the dictating and transcribing time. You 
get more work done in each day, and your secretary 
becomes a topflight ‘‘executive assistant.” 

@For full facts about Aupocrapu...the versatile, 
efficient. time and money-saving means of getting things 
done... just use the coupon. Why not do it today? 







Dictation is EASIER 


with AUDOGRAPH 








Members attending the ABA Convention 

are cordially invited to visit our New York . 
showrooms, 251 Fifth Avenue, corner of 

43rd Street. Without obligation, you are 

invited to see and investigate AUDOGRAPH ELECTRONIC 
Dictating Equipment and the advantages SOUNDWRITER 
of its use in the banking profession. 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities of the 
U. S. See your Classified Telephone Directory—under “Dic- 
tating Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd., 
sole authorized agents for the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex 
Corporation (export affiliate of Western Electric Company) 
in 53 foreign countries. 


September, 1950 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet C.9— “Now We Really Get Things Done!” 





NOME .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesecceecececooceseces seeccoehy 

TNO. coccccccccccccccccecocs PUM. ccccccccccccssccocccscesce oceecescccseeescosoooes 

Street........ Ccccecccccccccccacccccosccccccccococs Bye cccccs occcccccccccccccocces 
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In January of last year, the death 
of John A. Daly, cashier of the 
Center Moriches Bank of Center 
Moriches, Long Island, New York, 
precipitated a merger with the 
Eastport National Bank located 
just five miles away. The merged 
banks are now operating under 
the name of South Bay Bank, with 
a branch office located at Eastport, 
New York. 

Before stockholder approval had 
been obtained, Walter L. Whitman, 
executive vice president and cashier 
of The Eastport National Bank, who 
was to be executive vice president 
of the new bank, had installed in 
both banks the same form of gen- 
eral ledger bookkeeping system and 
block proof systems so that the 
very day stockholder approval was 
given, every bank function was 


Centralized Bookkeeping Also Pays Off For Small Banks 





ready for operation. Bookkeeping 
was centralized in the second floor 
in the main office at Center Mori- 
ches, with the exception of Interest 
Account and Christmas Club Ac- 
counts at the branch at Eastport, 
and an unlisted telephone was in- 
stalled so that there would be no 
difficulty in getting prompt action 
on questions of importance between 
the two offices. Each day at 3:30 
p. Mm. a messenger arrives from 
Eastport with the branch journal 
and daily report and all business 
transactions, and within a half an 
hour the books of both offices are 
cleared and ready for the next day. 
The main office and the branch 
clears directly with their respective 
New York correspondents. 

As Eastport is a small town, most 
of the branch activity is with people 
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Degradation Of The Dollar Unnecessary 
(Continued from page 66) 


Eugene E. Agger, Prof. of Economics, Rutgers Univ.; James W. Angell, Prof. of Economics, 
Columbia Univ.; H. B. Arthur, Economist, Swift & Co.; G. L. Bach, Prof. of Economics, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; William C. Bagley, Jr., Assoc. Prof. of Economics, Rutgers Univ.; B. H. 
Beckhart, Prof. of Banking, Columbia Univ.; Elliott V. Bell, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; Claude L. Benner, President, Continental American Life 
Insurance Co.; W. R. Biggs, Vice President, Bank of New York; Courtney C. Brown, Asst. 
Manager of Coordination & Economics Dept., Standard Oil of N. J.; W. Randolph Burgess, 
Chairman of Executive Committee, National City Bank; Arthur F. Burns, Director of Research, 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 


William J. Carson, Executive Director, National Bureau of Economic Research; Clyde R. 
Chambers, Vice President, Lehman Corp.; Miles L. Colean, Consulting Architect; C. S. Cettle, 
Prof. of Business Administration, Emory Univ.; Andrew T. Court, Director of the Industrial 
Economics Section, General Motors Corporation; W. W. Cumberland, Partner, Ladenburg & 
Thalmann; John Davenport, Editor, Barron's; J. Frederic Dewhurst, Economist, 20th Century 
Fund; Stephen M. Du Brul, Executive in Charge, Business Research Staff, General Motors 
Corporation; William E. Dunkman, Prof. of Economics, Univ. of Rochester; Lionel D. Edie, 
President, Lionel D. Edie & Co.; Ernest M. Fisher, Director, Institute for Urban Land Use and 
Housing Studies, Columbia Univ.; Harold G. Fraine, Prof. of Commerce, Univ. of Wisconsin. 


Edwin B. George, Director, Dept. of Economics, Dun & Bradstreet; Earl J. Hamilton, Prof. 
of Economics, University of Chicago; Seymour E. Harris, Prof. of Economics, Harvard Univ.; 
Richard B. Heflebower, Prof. of Economics, Northwestern Univ.; Hans Heineman, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Albert J. Hettinger, Jr., Partner, Lazard Freres and Co.; George Hitchings; 
Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., Economist, Armstrong Cork Company, Inc.; Neil H. Jacoby, Dean, 
School of Business Administration, University of California; Francis C. Jones, Economist, 
Green Giant Company; Virgil Jordan, Chancellor, National Industrial Conference Board; 
A. D. H. Kaplan, Senior Member, Brookings Institute; Charles P. Kindleberger, Assoc. Prof. 
of Economics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Simon Kuznets, Director at Large, 
National Bureau of Economic Research; Walter Lichtenstein, Economic Consultant, formerly 
vice president (retired), First National Bank of Chicago. 


Frederick C. Mills, Prof. of Economics and Statistics, Columbia University; Walter Mitchell, 
Jr., Managing Director, Controllers Institute of America; Geoffrey H. Moore, Assoc. Director of 
Research, National Bureau of Economic Research; Howard B. Myers, Research Director, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development; W. |. Myers, Dean, New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University; Marcus Nadler, Prof. of Finance, Research Director, Institute of Inter- 
national Finance, New York University; Ragnar D. Naess, Senior Partner, Naess, Thomas & 
Thielbar; Joseph L. Nicholson; James J. O'Leary, Director of Investment Research, Life In- 
surance Association of America; Allen H. Ottman, Vice President and Controller, American 
Hard Rubber Company. 


Jack H. Riddle, Vice President, Bankers Trust Company; Alexander Sachs, Consulting 
Economist; R. J. Saulinier, Head of Financial Research Program, National Bureau of Economic 
Research; Benedict Saurino, Economist, Sun Oil Co.; H. C. Sauvain, Prof. of Finance, Indiana 
Univ.; Emerson P. Schmidt, Director Economic Research Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; Lawrence Seltzer, Prof. of Economics, Wayne Univ.; Frederic L. Simmons; 
George Terborgh, Director of Research, Machinery & Allied Products Institute; Rufus S. 
Tucker, Economist, General Motors Corporation; Ralph J. Watkins, Director of Research, Dun 
& Bradstreet; Ray Bert Westerfield, Prof. of Economics, Yale University; Donald B. Woodward, 
Second Vice President, The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York; Wilson Wright, 
Economist, The Procter and Gamble Co.; A. W. Zelomek, President, International Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 








who are well known, withdrawals 
are ordinarily honored without con- 
tacting the bookkeeping depart- 
ment and loans are often granted to 
borrowers at~the branch after a 
telephone call to the loan depart- 
ment at the main office. 

It is difficult to state exactly the 
savings that have been acomplished 
by the merger, because of the con- 
siderable amount of clerical labor 


‘incident to the meérger, including 


the issuance of new stock, etc., but 
year-end results were more than 
anticipated. d 

There has been approximately a 
50% increase in installment loan 
business with no increase in per- 
sonnel. This increase in consumer 
credit and installment loans was 
attributed to the fact that even 
though the Center Moriches Bank 
had a personal loan department, 
this type of business had not been 
actively solicited. After the merger, 
when these facilities were made 
available in Center Moriches, 
townspeople and others in the trade 
area expressed their appreciation 
by making use of this newly devel- 
oped consumer credit department. 
From all available sources, the re- 
sults to date have been most grati- 
fying, indicating that the merger 
has worked to the benefit of both 
banks and the general public.— 
Walter L. Whitman, executive vice 
president, South Bay Bank, Center 
Moriches, N. Y. 


The Ramparts We Guard 


By R. M. Maclver. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Price: $3. 


Much time and thought have gone 
into studies of Fascism, Commu- 
nism, and the international crimes 
against liberty that make our daily 
headlines. Here is a profound and 
learned study of our own democracy. 
Professor MaclIver goes to the heart 
of the failure of many to under- 
stand that democracy is in the first 
instance a political system, a way of 
governing and being governed; not 
an economic system or a system of 
absolute equality. 

He discusses also the way democ- 
racy permits and controls change, 
and analyzes the threat of group 
anarchy and individual irresponsi- 
bility. And finally, he looks at Com- 
munism, “The Enemy From With- 
out,” and tells us how democracy 
can best meet this challenge. 
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.. | Friendly Banker- 


m Purina Dealer 
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nt, 
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ser, 
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nes, Purina Dealer M. C. “Bud” Arnold (left) in the office of Bank President Warren S. Reed. 
ade Service to feeders is part and parcel of Bud Arnold's business creed. He sees every 
non broiler raiser himself every week to 10 days — valuable insurance for bank loans. 
yel- 
ent. 
re- at = 7” 
= elps Build Broiler Industry in Six Years 
‘ger 
oth : P aid ? ‘ ‘ ‘ - . 
cas In 1944 commercial broiler raising around Lewis- tunity to poultry raisers in their community. 
pice burg, Pennsylvania, was unheard of. Today about Dealer Arnold has provided the supervisory 
nter 160,000 birds are on feed constantly in the area. service of feeding and management know-how, 
This is another example of what can be done while Banker Reed has helped finance many of 
when a Purina Dealer and his Banker get together the growers. This has meant profitable new loans 
ai on a community building project. In this case it for the Bank, new business for the Purina Dealer 
N.Y is the partnership of Purina Dealer M. C. “Bud” and new agricultural income for the community. 
— Arnold, owner of Campbell’s Mill in Lewisburg, That’s the way these friendly Banker-Purina 
its and Warren S. Reed, President of the Lewisburg Dealer partnerships are working. Why not learn 
mes National Bank, who have brought new oppor- to know your local Purina Dealer better? 
aily 
ro OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
eart There are new opportunities for community building in 
Jer- your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
first Purina Dealer soon? 
y of If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
not find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
n of for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
noc=- carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 
nge, tion known trade-mark. 
oe Ns cHOWwS & , , 3 ; 
roup ce SS Se For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
nsi- to Department C. 
om- RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ith- “ 1600 Checkerboard Square St. Louis 2, Missourl 
racy unl 
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FOR FASTER, ACCURATE 


~» FIGURE WORK 


Printing CALCULATOR 


e The business-like precision of your banking operations is paralleled by 
the accuracy of all your figure work when you use the Remington Rand 
all-purpose Printing Calculator. 

For payroll work, account analysis, prorating . . . for tax computations 
and preparing financial statements—the Printing Calculator is the indis- 
pensable business tool. Fast because of its 10 key keyboard, automatic action 
and compactly arranged feature keys... it figures and proves at the same 
time. You eliminate time-consuming checking and reruns because you have 
the proof of every factor, every answer—right on the tape. 

Result: measurably greater figure production—lower figuring costs. 


Remington Rand, Business Machines and Supplies Division, 
Room 2061, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
[] Please arrange FREE demonstration of the Printing Calculator in 
my office. 


() Please send me FREE valuable Printing Calculator brochure ‘’Facts 
About Office Figures.” 
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Profit Or Pleasure Fixes 
‘Gentlemen Farmers’ Tax Status 


Gentlemen farmers must show 
proof of intent to make a profit be- 
fore deductions of losses for federal 
|income tax purposes will be al- 
lowed, according to Commerce 
Clearing House. 

In the lead article of CCH’s July 
issue of Taxes, William L. Breck- 
|woldt and Arthur D. Lockwood, ac- 
‘countants, describe a “gentleman 
farmer” as an individual of means 
who has purchased a country estate 
and has an interest in farming, rais- 
|ing livestock or breeding horses. 

His interest, however, must go 
beyond recreation or pleasure if he 
runs up an operating loss and 
evil to include it in his income 
tax calculations. 

Although Internal Revenue Bu- 
|reau regulations are clearly stated 
\in this respect, the courts have been 
icalled upon to interpret the sub- 
jective term “intent to make a 
|profit,” and have laid down broad 
principles which may act as a guide 
|to the gentleman farmer in deter- 
mining his tax status. 

It is all right to derive pleasure 
from farm ownership, as long as the 
profit motive can be proved upper- 
most. 

A federal court decision recently 
reversed the tax commissioner who 
| had disallowed a loss deduction, 
when the “pleasure” aspect was ad- 
|mitted by the taxpayer, because he 
was able to prove “intent to make 
\a profit.” 

The profit-or-loss motive is se- 
|riously weakened (1) when ex- 
|penses exceed receipts by an ab- 
‘normally high ratio; (2) when a 
ltaxpayer knows his farm cannot 
be run on a profitable basis; (3) 
|when consistent losses recur from 
|year to year; or (4) when a tax- 
payer fails to engage in a different- 








fr 4 |type operation in trying to prevent 


|a loss. 

| Numerous phases of the gentle- 
| man farmer’s activities in the con- 
|duct of his farm are evaluated by 
|the courts in determining the profit 
motive. The amount of time and 
‘supervision devoted to farming, 
jelimination of unprofitable opera- 
|tions, engagement of experienced 
| farm personnel and maintenance of 
adequate books and accounting rec- 
ords all tend to prove that the 
profit motive is present. 
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Postwar Advances By National 
Banks Shown In A.B.A. Survey 


The 4,975 national banks in the 
United States plowed back 57 per 
cent of their net earnings into capi- 
tal during 1949, making additions 
to capital funds of over $270-mil- 
lion, according to a report mailed 
to all national banks by William B. 
Gladney, president of the National 
Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association. Mr. Gladney 
is president of the Fidelity National 
Bank, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

The report is in the nature of a 
review of the progress made by 
national banks in the five years 
since the end of the war and also 
makes comparisons with figures for 
the end of 1948. 

The transfer of $262-million from 
earnings to capital raised the total 
capital funds of national banks to 
$5.9-billion on December 31, 1949. 
Mr. Gladney called this “an addi- | 
tional cushion to assist national | 
banks to carry the expanding vol- | 
ume of business attending a grow- 
ing economy.” 

While gross earnings increased, 
they were largely offset by rising 
expenses represented substantially 
by larger bank staffs and higher | 
wages and salaries paid during the| 
period under review, according to| 
Mr. Gladney. The annual rate of| 
net profits after all charges declined 
during the five-year postwar period, 
due principally to an increase of | 
$431 million in total expenses, over 
1945. Salaries and wages in 1949/| 
accounted for 48.9% of operating | 
expenses. The decline in net sreiite| 
was also due in part to the transfer | 
of a portion of earnings of banks to 
special reserves against possible | 
losses on loans. 





Saturday Evening Post 
Treats Effect Of 
Bond Redemption On Banks 


The effect on the nation’s banks | 
of the pending deluge of redemp- | 
tions of matured war and saving} 
bonds is weighed by Sylvia Porter | 
in a recent issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post in an article entitled: | 
“What Should You Do With Your 
War Bonds?” 

Designed primarily to acquaint | 
the public with the intricacies in- | 
volved in the redemption of gov- | 
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TO SLASH OFFICE COSTS... 


2? 


BOOST TYPING PRODUCTION @%% 
a 


REMINGTON RAND 
ELlecfri-conomy TYPEWRITER 


e Here’s an electric typewriter designed to perform all your typing work 
—with greater speed, increased accuracy and lowered office cost! 

Yes, the amazing Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter is shattering 
all records for banking office operating economy, because of its unrivalled 
superiority of design—throughout. Standard keyboard provides immediate 
transition from manual typewriters . . . scientifically developed, typist- 
tested touch allows natural typing position for the wrists and fingers— 
cuts typing errors to a minimum. And, you get 20 or more clear, neat 
carbon copies all with the same uniform printwork in one typing with 
this remarkable machine. 


MAKE THE Llerfri-ronomy Test TODAY 


Remington Rand, Business Machines and Supplies Division, 

Room 1861, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. f 

[] Please arrange FREE Electri-conomy Savings tests in my office. 
' 
' 


[] Please send me FREE valuable technical bulletin “Electric Typing vs. 
Manual Typing.” 
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What Would You Do? 


ET’S ASSUME you're trustee for a modest fund estab- 
lished to provide for a man’s wife while she lives, 

the principal to go to some charity on her death. 
Over the years, you've seen high-grade bond yields 
steadily decline, and watched his widow fight a losing 


struggle against higher and higher taxes and living 


costs 


If you were the trustee, what would you do? Try to 
increase her income with carefully measured capital 


risks; or religiously preserve the dollar value of the 


trust fund assets? 


We don’t know what your answer is, of course. But 
we do know that in a good many similar situations. i 


today, more and more banks and trustees are consider- i 


ing common stocks . . 


to work with many of them on such security problems. | 

Here at Merrill Lynch, we have an Institutional De- 
partment set up to specialize in just such problems, 
This department will be happy at any time to send 
you current facts on particular stocks . . 
sound, conservative suggestions for increasing port- 
folio income. Or it will gladly prepare complete in- 
vestment programs to fit individual legal restrictions 
and trust provisions (in confidence of course, and 


without charge or obligation). 


If you think these services can be helpful to you, 


just write— 


Department VG-73 ! 


MERRILL LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE I 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 

NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

Offices in 98 Cities 


70 PINE STREET 





with less and less income! 


. that we have been privileged 








. to make 





























ernment bonds, the article also 
points out the unwaning popularity 
of the government’s fifteen-year- 
old emergency-inspired bond: pro- 
gram and reminds the public that 
bankers have performed an “un- 
precedented service” in acting as 
bond salesmen for the government 
in spite of the fact that essentially 
the government’s bond program is 
in active competition with the thrift 
and savings systems of banks them- 
selves. 

The story cites the recent meet- 
ing of the American Bankers As- 
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sociation as evidence that bankers 
are united in their concern about 
the future of their own savings 
systems in the light of a continued 
government bond program. It has- 
tens to add, however, that on the 
subject of savings-bonds, the na- 
tion’s bankers are still working in 
“closest harmony” with the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Miss Porter’s story offers sugges- 
tions for cutting the red tape now 
involved in the redemption of bonds 
and, in addition, gives some per- 
sonal views as to what individuals, 


bankers, businessmen and the gov- 
ernment should do about matured 
bonds and an extended bond pro- 
gram. 


Government Loans Not Needed 
By Petroleum Industry 


The United States has enjoyed 
the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. This has not 
been due to any physical or intel- 
lectual advantages, but to a form of 
government and an economic sys- 
tem under which each individual 
has an equal and free opportunity 
to risk capital and to profit or lose 
in a competitive enterprise. 

The petroleum industry has al- 
ways generated most of its .capital 
requirements through its own op- 
erations, supplemented by borrow- 
ings through normal commercial 
channels. Approximately 60 cents 
out of every dollar of crude oil sales 
is reinvested and put back in the 
ground in searching for and devel- 
oping new oil reserves. It is essen- 
tial that all operators have the 
same access to necessary funds if 
competition is to be maintained. 
This is particularly important be- 
cause of the high degree of risk 
involved in finding oil. 

Participation by the Federal 
Government in private industry fi- 
nancing stifles competition, encour- 
ages uneconomic ventures, incites 
political preferences and _ results 
inevitably in government control. 
The experience and example of 
other nations who have followed 
such a course is convincing proof 
that the American economic and 
financial system accomplishes the 
greatest benefits in the public in- 
terest. There is neither the need 
nor the justification for government 
interference with financing methods 
that have resulted in ample supplies 
of oil at relatively low prices. ° 

Now therefore, be it resolved by 
the Directors of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America 
in the Mid-Year Meeting on May 
7, 8 and 9, 1950, in Los Angeles, 
California, that government loans 
to private individuals or concerns 
in the petroleum industry or any 
other industry are unnecessary, un- 
sound, destructive of healthy com- 
petition and contrary to the best 
public interest—Resolution adopted 
by Board of Directors, Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. 
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1849 — OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF siavice. Fe 


THE DETROIT BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1950 


a 

RESOURCES 
Cees Ba Te Wa so. 6k Se aiden a cn ateiehnceddwens $112,992,876 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. ............-0-: 322,712,314 


(Due or Callable within one year $91,322,188) 
(Due or Callable 1 to 5 years $197,139,185) 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES.............0 50s eeeeeees 15,947,624 
(Due within 5 years $11,946,209) 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES.............0e0eeeeeees 13,121,000 
(Due within 5 years $10,613,995) 
Se al iii bb ce ees ri cedoccearaeesiwens 69,504,176 
ta we Wale e eimabeleemkwes 71,175,709 
PAE, Des Pet SOTO. ong ccc ccc cmt nccceeccs 562,500 
BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT..............-e0eeeeees 2,896,964 
(Main Office and Thirty-Four Branch Offices) 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE................. 2,325,098 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND CREDITS........ 42,438 
GE INS See aca keke Cabal eA cea ceaoleane as 109,511 
IG 3 ia Or cia welxeaccr mee ein eee eenee $611,390,210 
LIABILITIES 
DEMAND DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS.... $258,475,834 
po a a ee ree 12,683,298 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS..................... 29,830,117 $300,989,249 


a ic coi ledeiniwisiuusiaws 
PEL bk cided Ca Cac bnaweewens 


281,062,933 
$582,052,182 


CO BI ooo ag ois Se eecisedcscce 1,188,829 
ACCRUED DIVIDENDS, EXPENSES AND OTHER 
po ee Pra rea tare rrr Pare ee a ae 1,285,197 
ACCEPTANCES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT........ 42,438 
PREFERRED STOCK (137,500 SHARES)......... $ 2,750,000 
Common Stock (300,000 SHARES)............ 6,000,000 
ee eer ee ee ee ee eS ee 10,000,000 
PREFERRED STOCK RETIREMENT PROVISION.... 2,750,000 
pu. Pe be eran are 4,169,560 
GENERAL RESERVES. .......... 200s ceeeeeees __1,152,004 26,821,564 
IE sis icu tail v Fa Saea a e $611,390,210 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par 
value of $26,340,000 pledged to secure public and other deposits where re- 
quired by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to 
$2,826,107. 
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Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 86 


An inflationary gap is the 

amount by which total effective 
consumer demand, including that 
arising out of war and defense 
efforts, exceeds our total productive 
capacity. 


A The encouragement of thrift. 


Loans, the proceeds of which 

are clearly used for productive 
purposes, are anti-inflationary. The 
proceeds of loans which obviously 


add to consumer demand add just 
that much to inflationary pressures. 

Not necessarily. The purchase 

of equipment which would in- 
crease efficiency and result in in- 
creased production of goods or serv- 
ices, or the release of manpower, 
would be definitely anti-inflation- 
ary. 


Taxes to some extent reduce 


the purchasing power of the 
people as a whole, and may be said 
to be anti-inflationary to the extent 
to which they reduce effective 
consumer demand. However, taxes 
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which are excessive and wrongly 
applied can contribute to inflation- 
ary pressures by removing incentive 
to produce and diverting into the 
Treasury funds which might other- 
wise be used for productive pur- 
poses. 


F. Price fixing, by itself, would 
remove the deterrent of higher 
prices and increase effective de- 
mand. It would also tend to reduce 
incentive to produce. Both results 
would add to inflationary pressures. 


T. To the extent that it can be 

enforced, it operates as a posi- 
tive damper on consumer demand, 
and any attempt at price fixing 
would be quite impossible without 
it. 







T. Price control without cost 
control could be ruinous. 


F. Banks have a far greater 
stake in the soundness of our 
economy than in any profit it might 
be possible for them to make on the 
possible increased volume of sav- 
ings deposits involved. Moreover, 
the savings deposits in question 
would be unprofitable if uninvested, 
and their investment would have 
inflationary repercussions all the 
way down the line. Even their ex- 
istence (though uninvested) could 
make a proportionate contribution 
to the total of excess reserves, re- 
sulting in an addition to inflationary 
pressure. Too much of this could 
readily lead to an increase in re- 
quired reserves. 


F. The civilian economy should 
not be called upon to bear, in 
addition to the cost of waging a 
war, large unessential non-military 
expenditures, and the latter should 
be pared to the bone. This would 
relieve inflationary pressures both 
by reducing governmental expendi- 
tures and releasing large numbers 
of presently non-productive gov- 
ernment employees for productive 
employment. 
* 


* * 


More Light On Quiz Questions 


The following excerpt from an 
article entitled, “Reliance on Vol- 
untaryism Needed,” appearing in 
the August issue of Business Action, 
published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, will 
serve to further clarify some of the 
points covered in this Quiz: 
“Nevertheless, the Korean war 
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There’s Profit for Your Bank 


in Using | IBM 


Banks everywhere—large and small—have 
found using IBM Proof Machines saves 
considerable time and money. Your bank, 
too, can profit from the flexibility of these 
machines, their speed, and accuracy, 


Proof Machines 


They eliminate time-wasting repetitive 
handlings. They provide the all-important, 
positive proof by LOCKING OUT deposi- 
tors’ errors. Yet the fully electric keyboard 
is so easy to use that operator effort is at a 


minimum, 

Bring all the advantages of an IBM Proof 
Machine to your bank. It’s an overhead- 
cutting investment you will want to inves- 
tigate without delay. 


whether you handle a thousand or a million 
items a day. ' 


The new IBM Proof Machines are adapt- 
able to a wide variety of bank applications, 
keeping them all under pérfect control. 


IBM, Dept. BK 


‘ ‘ — 
Automatic eoruang and endorsing! 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Fast, all-electric operation! 

Constant proof! 

Totals and tapes available for all distributions! 
Positive item identification! 


Please send me your booklet on the 
IBM Proof Machine. 


Three models to meet every bank’s needs: 
32 distributions 32 totals 32 tapes 
24 distributions 24 totals 24 tapes 
24 distributions 24 totals 8 tapes 


Send for 
this booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
September, 1950 








Strengthen Your 
Doubtful Risks 


With Lawrence 


egal LS 


: Se by its prevailing risk 
criterion, a bank’s portfolio 
contains many loans on open 
account which may well be 
placed on a secured basis. 


Lawrence warehouse receipts, 
issued on the borrower’s inven- 
tory, will protect the lender with 
fundamentally sound collateral. 


New“Small Business” Depart- 
ment now extends Lawrence 
service to inventories valued as 
low as $5,000. 


Lawrence warehouse receipts 
are supported by the strongest 
financial statement in the field 
warehouse industry. Lawrence 
has always discharged, in full, 
its liability to all holders of 
Lawrence Warehouse receipts. 


Lending institutions have 
profited with Lawrence field 
warehousing in dealing with 
more than 20,000 business 
firms, over a period of 35 years. 





Booklet Gives Field Warehouse Facts 


Tells how Lawrence 
field warehousing 
makes secured credit 
possible for accounts 
in your portfolio. 
Write for free copy, 
**Borrowing on 
Inventory.” 


AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
(OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
DIVISION OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
37 Drumm St. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
100 N. La Salle St. 






72 Wall St. 
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effort will cause scarcities and price 
pressures. Hoarding and spending 
are being stepped-up. The velocity 
of money circulation—the equiva- 
lent of an increase in the money 
supply—is rising. 

“But we must expect the new war. 
effort to create unequal degrees of 
scarcity and price increases. 


“When the fundamental conditions 
of supply and of demand shift, peo- 
ple reared in a free society, should 
be conditioned to expect differing 
shifts in prices. A free price per- 
forms an enormously important 
function. When it rises, that helps 
to conserve scarce supplies; it stim- 
ulates greater effort at production. 
It encourages the use of, or the 
production of, substitutes. 

“Price control, if effective, stops 
this automatic adjustment. Price 
control is an attempt to make the 
price tag say something which is 
not true. Price expresses the equi- 
librium between supplies and de- 
mands. Sitting on the price with 
the aid of law, directives, and the 
policeman, does nothing to improve 
the supply, and indeed discourages 
increased supply. And, equally bad, 
price control enormously increases 
people’s efforts to get the “bar- 
gains,” which control appears to 
promise. 

“Price control will work only 
if it is accompanied by rationing. 
Indeed, if either rationing or price 
control are under consideration, 
prior emphasis should be on ration- 
ing. Rationing without price con- 
trol might work; price control 
without rationing will not work. 
The 15 months following VJ-Day 
should have convinced us of that. 
Price control without wage control 
also will not work, as shown by 
previous experience. 

“In the face of this situation, our 
primary reliance should be on fiscal, 


| monetary and credit control. Less 


essential government expenditures 
should be cut, and cut drastically. 
Taxes should be increased. Here 
primary reliance, if new taxation is 


| to be effective, unfortunately must 


be on excises and higher income 
taxes on the average person. Higher 
taxes in the upper income brackets 
can yield a few more dollars, but 
can do little to prevent price rises. 
The great bulk of the income today 


| is earned by people in the moderate 
| income brackets.” 


Check Routing Symbol 
Use Reaches National 
Average Of 72% 


The proportion of checks carry- 
ing the routing symbol, a numerical 
device for identifying and locating 
the bank on which a check is drawn, 
has risen from 67 per cent to a 
nationwide average of 72 per cent 
in the past six months, according to 
Valentine Willis, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve System’s commit- 
tee on collections. 

The largest increases were made 
in the Federal Reserve Districts of 
Chicago and San Francisco, where 
gains of seven percentage points 
were scored. The New York District, 
with a rise of three points, con- 
tinues in first place, 83 per cent of 
all checks drawn on banks in its 
area having the routing symbol in 
the upper-right-hand corner, the 
approved location. More than seven 
million outgoing checks were ex- 
amined at the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks and their twenty-four 
branches in the course of the sur- 
vey. 

Rhode Island banks scored high- 
est among the 48 states, 85 per 
cent of their checks bearing a rout- 
ing symbol. Tied for second place 
with 84 per cent were Colorado, 
Idaho, New York, and Washington, 
with banks in the last state making 
a 10 per cent gain. 

The constantly increasing ap- 
pearance of the routing symbol is 
playing a large part in the swifter 
sorting and collection of checks by 
banks, thus making money avail- 
able earlier to depositors, Mr. Willis 
pointed out. He predicted that in- 
creasing reliance on the symbol in 
sorting operations will result in re- 
newed efforts to get the routing 
symbol on all checks. The symbol, 
which combines in fractional form 
the American Bankers Association 
transit number and the Federal Re- 
serve System routing aid, has been 
co-sponsored by the two organiza- 
tions since June 1945. The first 
survey, made in December 1946, 
showed only 25 per cent of all 
checks with the symbol. 


@ ‘Easy credit’ can never be a cure- 
all for business difficulties. It can 
merely make it too easy to get into 
business, too easy to over-expand, and 
too easy to fail_—Monthly Letter of 
National City Bank of New York. 
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while attending the convention... 


You are cordially invited 


... to attend a showing of revolutionary 
new developments in Bank Equipment 
... featuring a completely new line of 
After-Hour Depositories and the last word 
in Microfilm Equipment. 


Drop in at our display room at 2 West 
A5th Street (a short walk from all mid- 


town hotels). 


Diebold — 


2 West 45th Street 
New York City 


September, 1950 











Equipment Manufacturers 
Welcome You 


Displays of much of the latest and best in office equipment are 
made easily accessible by Bankers Monthly's ‘‘Equipment Tour.” 


ANUFACTURERS OF bank 
M equipment and supplies 

found some weeks ago that 
adequate space for the customary 
displays of their products would not 
be available at this year’s A.B.A. 
Convention. This circumstance gave 
rise to rather a serious problem in 
view of the fact that thousands of 
bankers coming to New York for 





Allison 


COUPON 


WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Allison’s Coupon Books do the 
double job of handling both mail 
and personal payments with 
equal simplicity and economy. 


There are no pass books to 

mail back—no receipts to com- 

plete—and no advance no- 

tices to send. This system has 
what it takes to save you 
trouble and expense in noti- 
fying, receiving and posting 
Time Credit Accounts. 


Write for complete information. 


Allison Coupon Co., Inc. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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the Convention would be sure to 
want to see the latest in bank 
equipment, but would not be suffi- 
ciently familiar with New York to 
get about without undue loss of 
time and effort. 

Bankers Monthly found a way 
out of this difficulty for both the 
bankers and the manufacturers. 
Adapting to this situation the tech- 
nique employed in developing the 
series of sight-seeing trips appear- 
ing under the title “How to Get 
There From the Waldorf,” else- 
where in this issue, we have ar- 
ranged a trip which will include in 
its itinerary nearly all of the New 
York offices of manufacturers of 
bank equipment, many of which are 
in the general proximity of the 
Waldorf. Here, then, is the easy-to- 
follow “Equipment Tour.” 

Let’s start our tour by leaving 
the Park Avenue entrance of the 
Waldorf and making our first stop 
at INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MA- 
CHINE CORPORATION, 57th Street and 
Madison Avenue—Plaza 3-1900. If 
you wish to walk, we suggest a 
stroll up Park Avenue to 57th 
Street. IBM’S entrance is one block 
west (to the left). Or you may walk 
one block west to Madison Ave., and 
take a northbound bus to 57th & 
Madison. 

Our next stop will be at the Na- 
TIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza— Circle 5-6300. 
Leave IBM by the 57th Street en- 
trance, turn left and walk one block 
to Fifth Avenue. Cross to the far 
side and go down Fifth Avenue to 
5lst Street. A half block west (to 


the right) is the efficient, impres- 
sive and air conditioned showroom, 
containing displays of all of the lat- 
est N. C. R. equipment as well as 
the products of its ALLEN WALES 
Adding Machine Division. 

YAWMAN AND ERBE, also known as 
Y & E, manufacturers of bank filing 
equipment and furniture, are next 
at 9 Rockefeller Plaza—Columbus 
5-1484. This is about a block south 
of N. C. R. 

From Y & E we return to Fifth 
Avenue, cross it and turn right, 
walking about four blocks to the 
GRAY AUDOGRAPH COMPANY, 521 Fifth 
Avenue—Murray Hill 7-4590. Their 
beautiful offices include an air con- 
ditioned demonstration room where 
you can make use of an Audograph 
which records individual dictation 
and makes records of conferences if 
desired. 

We then cross Fifth Avenue and 
go to DIEBOLD, INC., 2 West 45th 
Street—Murray Hill 2-7155 which 
is just off Fifth Avenue. Their New 
York office has on display all man- 
ner of Diebold equipment, including 
photographs and blue prints of the 
Drive-Up Tellers Window. 

From Diebold we go down Fifth 
Avenue to the MARCHANT CALCULAT- 
ING MACHINE COMPANY Office at 516 
Fifth Avenue—Murray Hill 2-1560 
—-who have a fine display of their 
equipment. 

Continuing down Fifth Avenue a 
few doors is the office of the MONROE 
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CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. at 
509 Fifth Avenue — Vanderbilt 
6-1456—where you will find on 
demonstration this company’s line of 
calculating, adding and accounting 
machines as well as the Monroe 
Bank Posting Machine. 


The next stop is only a chip shot 
away at 500 Fifth Avenue—THE 
GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY— 
Longacre 5-6200—who have just 
moved to new, air conditioned of- 
fices in this building. 

PITNEY BOWES, INC. at 11 W. 42nd 
Street—Longacre 4-0500—are just 
around the corner. Turn right when 
you leave 500 Fifth Avenue and 
right again on 42nd Street. Here 
you will find Postage Meters both in 
the large size and desk models, the 
amazing Tickometer and mailroom 
scales on demonstration. 


When you leave Pitney Bowes 
turn left and walk across Fifth Av- 
enue on 42nd Street to Madison 
Avenue. A right turn on Madison 
Avenue for two blocks will take you 
to CHECKMASTER SYSTEMS, INC., 270 
Madison Avenue — Murray Hill 
5-5940. 

A left turn at Madison and 42nd 
Street for a block takes you to the 
office of the FRIDEN CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC., 336 Madi- 
son Avenue—Murray Hill 2-7042. 


If you’ll turn when you leave Fri- 
den and go a few blocks north, you 
will be at the RECORDAK CORPORA- 
TION, 350 Madison Avenue—Chelsea 
3-5775—where the newest of Re- 
cordak microfilming equipment is 
displayed and demonstrated. 

We suggest, at this point, a short 
cab ride to the Chrysler Building 
and a visit to the imposing show- 
rooms of SHAW WALKER COMPANY, 
405 Lexington Avenue — Murray 
Hill 6-1100. Their display of office 
furniture, filing equipment and 
other Shaw Walker products is very 
complete. 

Just across the street is THE DIC- 
TAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue — Lexington 2-3700— 
with a well equipped demonstration 
room. 

Let’s now walk west on 42nd 
Street a block to Park Avenue 
which would plow right through 
Grand Central Station if it contin- 
ued. At Park Avenue we turn left 
to COMMERCIAL CONTROLS, 103 Park 
Avenue — Murray Hill 3-1836 — 
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WE QUOTE 


Apropos of current talk of war, 
with its accompanying “scare” 
conclusions concerning scarcity of 
materials, we believe it timely to 
use our space this month for 
excerpts taken from our advertising 
of past years. 


From our advertisement of January 
1942: ‘‘Positiveness is not always 
in good taste during a period of un- 
certainty, but we hold the strong 
conviction that there will be no 
restrictions placed upon the use 
of bank checks. Any curtailment 
would increase the printing of 
currency, which would have a far- 
reaching and undesirable effect 
upon our economy.” 


From our advertisement of January 
1943: “Now, a year has gone by 


and, once again, the question is 
being raised about the scarcity of 
paper. We don’t know any more 
about it than anyone else but we 
still believe that there will be 
plenty of paper available for 
bank checks.” 


From our advertisement of Octo- 
ber 1943:‘‘Aside from the question 
of service there has never been any 
need for banks to load up on 
checks—there is no need to do so 
now.” And so, in 1950, we say 
again ‘There is no need to do so 
now.” Some things may get a 
little tight and prices may advance, 
but bank checks will be delivered 
and, if you buy them from Deluxe, 
they will be delivered when 
needed. ' 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





where among other equipment is 
the new mail Master that opens, 
seals and stamps mail. 

A Madison Avenue bus on the op- 
posite side of Park Avenue will take 
you to 34th Street where you can 
either transfer for a bus to Fifth 
Avenue or walk the two blocks to 
your right. This is a side excursion 
that is well worth-while as it not 
only takes you to the Empire State 
Building at 34th and Fifth but to 


two concerns important to banks, as 
well. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, 320 
Fifth Avenue — Lackawana 4-3800 
—have set up and have in operation 
the Mosler Drive-In Tellers Win- 
dow, the new Counter Cash Protec- 
tor, aluminum Tellers Busses, Mos- 
ler Lobby Depository and full-sized 
vault door. 

Almost across Fifth Avenue from 
Mosler is the ADDRESSOGRAPH-MUL- 





Have You Ordered Your 
Christmas Cards? 


Good-Will Builders of 49 East 21 
Street, New York 10, New York, 
announce that they have ready 
their newly designed Christmas 
Cards for this year. They will be 
pleased to mail a free set of samples 
to Bankers Monthly readers without 
cost. 

These cards are especially de- 
signed for use by banks and busi- 
ness executives and may be had 
with a choice of carefully written 
messages supplied by the manufac- 
turer or with individualized mes- 
sages written by the purchaser. 


GOOD-WILL BUILDER 


49 EAST 21st STREET 


Did 


Gree SAMPLES 


you see this editorial piece in the 


August issue of BANKERS MONTHLY? Many 
bankers who read it have written for samples 
and ordered Christmas cards. We are pub- 
lishing it in case it did not come to your 
attention. May we send you without cost 
or obligation samples of Christmas cards 
especially designed for bank use. 


America’s Foremost Publishers 
of Business Greeting Cards 


e NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





ABBOTT COIN 
HANDLING 
MACHINES 


MODEL NO. 4ET MOTOR DRIVEN counts 2000 
coins a minute or twice as fast as the manual 
machine. Wear and function have been reduced 
to minimum. Weight 76 pounds. 


MODEL NO. 2X HAND OPERATED counts and 
packages 400 coins a minute or counts 1500 
coins into a bag. Weight 25 pounds. 


*Both models above count and wrap all de- 
nominations, stopping at 20-30-40-50 coins or 
will count indefinitely. Registers can be reset. 


RAPID COIN ASSORTER: The only portable, 
visible automatic, motor-driven Coin Assorter on 
the market. Separates mixed coins ot approxi- 
mately 1,200 per minute. Simple operation 
with no adjustments to make. 


Bank and Cashiering Supplies 


We con supply most any item needed for han- 
dling coins or currency. These include various 
types of coin wrappers and currency straps. . . 
coin, mail bags, bond and security bags . . . 
lead seals and lead seal press . . . steel troys 
for containing wrapped coins . . . currency 
trays. Please write for catalog describing these 
supplies and ovr coin handling machines, in- 
cluding RAPID COIN ASSORTER. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd St. and Wales Ave., New York 54, N. Y. 











| Avenue—Spring 7-8000—is just a 


| strated products and equipment of 


| writer and duplicator supplies. 


| inton Rand a bus will take 


| CHINE CQMPANY, 219 Fourth Avenue 


| mercial Tellers Machines and other 


TIGRAPH CORP., 329 Fifth Avenue— 
Murray Hill 9-8600— where they 
will demonstrate equipment to sim- 


| plify business methods—the multi- 


column listing and both friction and 
suction feed devices for bank state- 
ments, etc. — keyboard operated 


| Graphotype—also devices for con- 


venient and economical office dupli- 


| cation. 


Let’s walk back now to Fourth | 


Avenue East on 33rd Street to the 





headquarters of UNDERWOOD CORPO- 
RATION, 1 Park Avenue—Lexington 
2-7000—who will demonstrate their 
new Underwood Sunstrand * Bank 
Model machine for posting deposi- 
tors checking accounts. 

R. C. ALLEN BUSINESS MACHINES, 
INc., 461 Fourth Avenue—Murray 
Hill 6-0270—is a block further on 
to your left. 

If we walk west to Madison Av- 
enue and turn left, we will shortly 
arrive at the offices of the HUSH-A- | 
PHONE CORPORATION, 65 Madison | 
Avenue—Murray Hill 3-6063. This 
company will be pleased to demon- 
strate their newly perfected accous- 
tical equipment which stills clamor 
of phone talk and safeguards the 
privacy of phone conversation. 

REMINGTON RAND INC., 315 Fourth 


few blocks south in their headquar- 
ters occupying many floors. Exten- | 
sive showrooms occupy the street | 
level and here and on the floors 
above are displayed and demon- 


the different divisions—Typewriter 
Systems — Tabulating Machines — 
Accounting Machines, and type- 


Across Fourth Avenue from Rem- 
you 
down Fourth Avenue seven or eight 
blocks to BURROUGHS ADDING MA- 


—Algonquin 4-6350 — where in | 
their newly remodeled showrooms 
they demonstrate the Burroughs | 
Microfilming equipment, the new 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine, Com- 


well-known Burroughs bank equip- 
ment. 

If you will turn left when you 
leave Burroughs and walk down 





| Fourth Ave. to 16th Street, a left 
| turn will take you to DELUXE CHECK 


PRINTERS, 120 16th Street—just off 
Union Square — Gramercy 3-5071. 
Here you will see thousands of | 


“thouramde 


OF BANKS 
HAVE 


WiEeaAed, 
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BUSINESS 










They have used the ser- 
vices of one of the 


oldest financial advertising agencies 


in the country for their... . 


ANNIVERSARY MATERIAL 
DEPARTMENTAL FOLDERS 
NAME PLATES 
RADIO SPOTS 


PERSONALIZED ADVERTISING 
AGENCY SERVICE 


@ STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS 
FOLDERS 


@ STOCKHOLDER DIVIDEND 
MESSAGES 


@ TRUST FOLDERS 


@ YEAR END THANK YOU 
FOLDERS 


When you need assistance with your 


advertising, write: 


BAUCER-BAKER 


incorporated 


225 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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checks as well as a most interesting 
exhibit which demonstrates, step by 
step, the processes entering into the 
the making of checks. 


Now for the first time we suggest | 


the subway. Take the Lexington 
Avenue subway at 14th Street and 
Fourth Avenue. Take a downtown 
local to Canal Street. One block be- 
low Canal Street is Walker Street 





where you turn left to reach MILTON 


Cc. JOHNSON COMPANY, famous old 


bank stationers at 78 Walker Street | 


—Canal 6-6860. 


This is on your way toward | 


Broadway where a left turn and a 
walk of two blocks takes you to 
TIME, DATE AND NUMBER, INC., 368 
Broadway—Worth 4-1666. Here you 
can see demonstrated a wide variety 





of check certifiers and all kinds of | 


equipment needed by banks for time, 


dating and numbering. 


Across the street a Broadway bus | 


will take you to THE TODD COMPANY, 
INC., at 217 Broadway—Beekman 


3-5815—New York Home of the | 


Todd Imprinter, the Todd Protecto- 
graph for writing checks, the Pro- 
tectograph Check Signer. A visit to 


the Todd Company will also give | 


you a good view of New York’s old 
City Hall. 


Next on our list is a stop a little | 


further downtown. Walk down 


Broadway to Fulton Street and go 
left one block to Nassau Street. | 


Turn right here and follow down to 
BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORP., 31 
Nassau Street—Rector 2-7580. This 
is the home office of Thrifti Checks 
and the new ThriftMatic Check Im- 
printer which speedily imprints 
regular or pocket checks. 

There are several other compa- 
nies whose products are in demand 
by banks that have not been in- 
cluded in the tour because of the 
difficulty of fitting their location 
into our itinerary. Among these are: 

THE TEL AUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 
at 16 W. 61st Street — Columbus 
5-1041—-who would like to have 


you see a demonstration of their | 


new Telescriber which is modern, 
streamlined and transmits hand- 
written messages to any number of 
distant points at the same time. 





HERRING-HALL MARVIN SAFE COM- | 
PANY, 137 Varick St.—Algonquin | 
5-0260—an old timer who has been | 


serving banks for many years and 
whose products are well known. 
ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY, 
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we orreR SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS on 


OFFICE, BUSINESS, AND MAILING MACHINES 
VISIT OUR SHOWROOM FOR DEMONSTRATIONS 


COINAUDIT MACHINES VISIBLE INDEX FILES BRANDT COIN CHANGERS 
Z 





KARDEX, ACME, ETC. 











It sorts, it counts, it bags or Cobi § All models and styles. Either di- 
wraps all coins in one operation. an pone pgp! = — rect payers or change machines. 
ets, 3x5; 4x6; 5x8. Also coin counters and sorters. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH ADDING MACHINES CALCULATORS 





AND 
ELLIOTT 
HAND AND ELECTRIC HAND AND ELECTRIC HAND AND ELECTRIC 
: Friden, Marchant, or Monroe. 
All models. Also supplies — All models and styles. Bur- ' 
Cabinets, trays, plates, frames, roughs, Sundstrand, Rem- Also comptometers and Burroughs 
ribbons, etc. ington, Victor, Allen, etc. Calculators. 





ALSO: Duplicating Machines, Typewriters, Sealers, Stampers, Letter Openers. 
DEPT. BMC, 40 West 15th St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. CHelsea 3-3442 











New M.P. Jr. 


COIN 
CHANGER 


= pont 
Tensile Troughou 
UCT | Shores 
of 60 \bs.! fF i Speed plus 


Accuracy 


FEDERAL BILL STRAPS 
JMIA0E of 50 tb. best quolity Kraft e © STREAMLINED CHANGER 


o THE MODERN 


paper, “Steel-Strong” Federal Bill 
Straps have a tensile or breaking 
strength of 60 Ibs. per square inch. 


Here's bosney sed util- 
ity combi ress up 
your tellers’ windows SMALLER 
with - new, stream- 8° x10 x6'%4 
lined M. P. P sont 7 
automatic coin chan 
Exclusive feature — hid- LIGHTER 
den currency and check 9 Ibs. net 
box Bay, removable 

LOWER 


ro hy le PRICED 
ree. rable hammer- 

tone gray finish. Fully $59.00 
guaranteed. plus tax 
Model with silver dollar key—$70 plus tax: 


Normal and -eversed figures, plus dif- 
ferent color for each denomination, in- 
stantly discloses value of package, in 
any position. Special clean, sanitary, 
vegetable adhesive sticks instantly. 


Free Samples 
Write today, to Dept. A 


eecccecce 
aS 
B18 
eS 
af 
i 
ge 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


See Your Dealer or Write Direct to 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 


4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 








Watch Him Move 


Santa in brilliant colors nods 
his head and rings 2 real bell. 
Individualized slogan on back- 
ground if you wish as ‘Join Our 
Christmas Club’’ or ‘Merry 
Christmas.” 

Display is 15’x26’’ sturdily 
built to last many years. AC 
or DC motor costs nine cents 
a month to operate. This ani- 
mated Santa display costs com- 
plete $14.95 prepaid and will 
be sent at our expense on ap- 
proval. Order today, as you 
may want a number after you 
see this display. 


WILLIAM BANK 


207 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
Tel. TRafalgar 3-4142 


Directory and Bulletin 
Boards for every purpose. 
Send for literature. 


ACME BULLETIN CORP. 


37 E. 12th St. New York 3, N. Y. 


RECORD 

DOES YOUR 

STORAGE ROOM LOOK 
LIKE THIS? 


GZ PREFAB WOOD SHELVING 


It can—with LIBERTY Prefab Wood Shelv- 
ing. No buying lumber—no hiring carpenters 
—anyone can set it up without the use of 
tools—and it is portable. LIBERTY -Prefab 
Wood Shelving has an advantage over 
permanent carpenter built shelving in that 
it may be taken apart and set up in a new 
location in a few minutes. 

A unit contains 6 shelves 42” x 24” and 
stands 84” high with 12%” clearance be- 
tween shelves. Extension units available. 


Write today for New Catalog of 
Record Storage Products, Circular 
and Prices on Liberty Prefab Wood 
Shelving. 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
treet, Chicago, Ii! 





| Melrose 5-8065, 143rd Street and 


| Wales Avenue, manufacture coin 
counters and coin handling ma- 
chines that are in use the .world 
over. They also make coin wrap- 
pers, currency strips, coin bags and 
hundreds of other items. 


Just Plain Good 

Can you remember when the 
horse was man’s chief mode of 
travel; when everybody was play- 


| ing mah-jongg; when the Charles- 


ton was in vogue; when ladies’ 
skirts draped the shoetops; and 


when a mid-morning cup of coffee 
| meant a swig from the thermos 
bottle? 


It has been said that the 


last 50 years have brought more 
progress than was made in the 
previous 5000. The “horseless car- 
riage” displaced ‘ole Dobbin,” 
everyone is playing Canasta, the 


| Jitterbug is front and center, ladies’ 
| skirts have climbed, and the Coffee 
| Bar has come into its own. 


One of the latter has recently 
been installed in the Downtown Of- 
fice. No longer is it necessary to go 
to the corner luncheonette for that 
time-out uplift. The insertion of a 


| coin produces a cup of coffee on the 


spot as you like it. 
Not only is the coffee served hot, 


| but the dispenser is most accom- 
| modating to one’s individual pref- 
| erences. 
| without sugar, have it with cream 
| and no sugar, or with both cream 


Take it black, with or 


and sugar. One fellow, to his sur- 
prise, even got cream and sugar 
without coffee. (In his haste, he 


failed to see the “out of coffee” 
signal.) Those who prefer it a little 
strong can also be pleased. We 
understand that Warren Duff 
knows the secret. 

Furthermore, be not dismayed if 
you happen to be out of nickels. 
No, you can’t get a “free” one, but 
you can insert a dime or a quarter 
and get your change along with the 
coffee. The money falls out in true 
jack-pot fashion. 

While others have their “cover” 
girls and their “cigarette” girls, we 
have our “coffee” girls. Most of 
you have already recognized the 
one in the accompanying photo- 
graph as Jeanette Trowill of our 
personnel department. In an exclu- 
sive interview, Jeanette summed up 
the situation by issuing the follow- 
ing statement: “Just plain good!” 

Since its installation, the Coffee 
Bar has continued to grow in popu- 





Keep Your Phone 


Talks PRIVATE! 
Safeguard 


confidential 
business of 
Customers— 
The Bank— 
Your own. 


For constant or emergency need of the Bank's 
officers or cashiers, a Hush-A-Phone is indis- 
pensable. Over 100,000 Hush-A-Phones are 
used in banks and commercial concerns. Con- 
scious or unconscious eavesdroppers cannot 
hear even at your desk. Its function is also 
esteemed to prevent phone talk annoyance, 
promote office quiet, or improve phone hearing 
midst surrounding noises. 


HUSH-A-PHONE—A Phone Silencer 


Model for E-1 or F-1 handset phone. See flat 
side of handle of phone for mark. The Hush- 
A-Phone has been improved by research of 
foremost acoustic scientists. The only device on 
the market that solves three phone problems. 


Phone Privacy— 
Office Quiet— 
Better Hearing 


Write for Circular B-1, 6 and 9 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION 


65 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 16 





FOR BANK OFFICERS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


ERNEST N. fk MILLER ENGRAVING co. | 
RAND McNALLY BLDG 
|}s38 so. CLARK st. +__CH 
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larity. Who knows? With a drink 
that’s just plain good, and with 
our coffee. girls making frequent 
trips to the Bar, it is not inconceiv- 
able that even Francis Toohill 
(proof division), generally consid- 
ered the Bank’s. coke-drinking 
champion, may switch to coffee.— 
Warren G. Hayes in PNB Spotlight, 
The Employee Publication of the 
Philadelphia National Bank. 


What To Do To Prevent 
Holdups In Your Bank 


A METERED MAIL postmark advertisement commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of American banking, designed by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Stamford, Connecticut, at the request of the American Bankers As- 


sociation. 


The following rules were recently 
issued by the National Surety Cor- 


poration of New York to curb the 
increase in the activity of bank 
holdup men: 

1. Only such cash as is neces- 
sary to the conduct of routine 
business should be kept on 
the banking floor during the 
day. All excess cash, and all 
securities, should be kept un- 
der regular or deferred time 
lock during business hours. 

. Make a record of the serial 
numbers on any bills kept in 
the bank permanently. 





3. It is recommended that where 


it is not possible to have at 
least two employees on the 
banking premises during the 
lunch hour, the bank should 
close for that period. 


. In several cases recently, the 


holdup men first gained the 
freedom of the bank by im- 
personating workmen alleged 
to have been sent to the bank. 
The authority of strange 
workmen should be verified 


before they are granted ac- 
cess to the banking premises. 


. All alarm and safety devices 
should be tested at regular 
intervals to insure their 
proper operation and to keep 
them free from defects. 


Time is important to the bank 
robber so any step taken before- 
hand, that will cause delay, will not 
only minimize the loss but will very 
often defeat the attempted robbery. 





4 Ajax-Hercules Models 





Models A and B 


Designed to Suit the Fancy and Purse of Every Bank 


Ajax Check Certifiers offer, by far, the widest choice—7 Models to choose from, as illustrated by the 


three basic machines pictured above. 


Write for detailed information or ask for our complete catalog 


TIME DATE and NUMBER, INc. 


MER S 


368 
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A.B.A.’s Theme 


Service To A Nation At War 


Diamond Anniversary celebration shelved 
in favor of program geared to war effort. 


S WE GO TO PRESS, information 
A regarding the program of the 
Diamond Anniversary Con- 
vention of the American Bankers 
Association, to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, Sep- 
tember 24-27, remains somewhat 
incomplete and tentative. The con- 
tinuing shift from a Diamond Jubi- 
lee Celebration to a Convention in 
which the Korean war effort and its 
implications will set the tone and 
provide the motif, could readily 
leave some part of the plans in a 
state of flux until the convention is 
actually under way. 

The Convention program for the 
three days will be well rounded. 
Appearing on the program will be 
John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury; A. Lee. M. Wiggins, 
A.B.A. president in 1943-44, now 
chairman of the board of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Lines Railroad, and chair- 
man of the board of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Company; 
Preston Delano, Comptroller of the 
Currency; J. L. Robertson, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency; M. S. 
Szymczak, member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, D. C.; M. J. 
Rathbone, member of the board of 
directors of The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey; Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, professor of finance, New 
York University; Dr. Jules I. Bogen, 
also professor of finance at New 
York University; Robert M. Hanes, 
A.B.A. president in 1939-1940, and 
now Director of Economic Affairs 
for Germany. Many other speakers 
will be drawn from various work- 
ing groups of the Association. 

Prior to the official opening of the 
Convention on Monday, preconven- 
tion meetings of commissions, com- 
mittees, and councils of the Associ- 
ation will be held on Sunday, 
September 24. The sessions of the 
Convention itself will get under 
way on Monday, September 25, with 
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the annual meetings of the four As- 
sociation Divisions—the State Bank, 
National Bank, Savings and Mort- 
gage, and Trust—and the annual 
meeting of the State Association 
Section. ° 

There will be two general sessions 
of the Convention to be held on 
Tuesday, Septembetf 26, and 
Wednesday, September 27. At the 
Wednesday meeting, officers of the 
Association for 1950-1951 will be 
elected and installed. 

The final general session of the 
Convention will be followed by the 
A.B.A. Executive Council meeting 
at which the treasurer for the ensu- 
ing year will be elected and essen- 
tial business transacted. 

Delegates from the nation’s 15,000 
banks will be guests of the New 
York Clearing House and the met- 
ropolitan financial community. 


Retiring President Pledges 
Aid Of Banks 


In an address delivered at the 
recent convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association, F. Ray- 
mond Peterson, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
urged that banks hold to an abso- 
lute minimum resort to government 
guaranties in the handling of re- 
quests for loans from producers of 
war goods. 

Speaking on “The Banks and the 
War,” Mr. Peterson, chairman of 
the board of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, stated that “The 
first requirement is, of course, mili- 
tary victory. Defeat in a war with 
Communism would mean the de- 
struction of almost all our social 
and economic institutions. Military 
victory cannot be taken for granted. 
It must be fought for and won at 
the price of human suffering, casu- 
alty lists, and all the destruction 
and hardships of war. 


“Confidence is vital, but no one 
can blithely assume that military 
victory in total war is a foregone 
conclusion. Military leadership does 
not and cannot assume that victory 
in war is a certainty. But a victory 
won over Communism at the price 
of economic and social disaster, and 
collapse of its democratic institu- 
tions, would be a Pyrrhic victory 
for democracy. 

“So the nation’s economic and 
financial operations during the war 
ought to be carried out in ways 
that will help preserve the future 
soundness of the national debt, the 
dollar, and the credit structure, 
because the economic and social in- 
stitutions which comprise the dem- 
ocratic way of living depend upon 
their soundness at the war’s end. 

“Equally important,” Mr. Peter- 
son declared, “the ultimate survival 
of democratic institutions in this 
country depends on prompt aban- 
donment by the government at the 
end of the war of the restrictions 
and controls already and yet to be 
established by law and regulation 
during the war. Throughout the na- 
tion’s history, our people have been 
willing to forego many of their 
rights and privileges, and submit 
themselves to all that is necessary 
to win a war. Although they appear 
necessary, the economic powers 
conferred upon the government by 
the National Defense Act are so 
sweeping that this country could 
emerge from the war as a statist 
nation. 

“The controls the act establishes 
over labor, industry, and finance are 
very broad and far reaching. Our 
experiences in World War II taught 
every one the necessity for restor- 
ing economic freedom, curbing the 
government’s powers over produc- 
tion and credit, and liberating the 
consuming public from the shackles 
of control as promptly as possible. 
In our own field of banking, we go 
on record now for repeal of the 
government’s wartime guaranties 
of industrial credit and for aban- 
donment of federal powers over 
consumer loans and of such other 
powers over credit as the law pre- 
scribes, when the war emergency 
ends.” 

Stating that the plans of banking 
must be based on the assumption 
of total war, Mr. Peterson outlined, 
under eleven points, the wartime 
services that banks can perform. 
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These Featured Speakers 
Will Address Bankers 
Attending the Convention 





A. L. M. WIGGINS 
Chairman of the Board 
Bank of Hartsville 
Hartsville, S. C. 


DR. MARCUS NADLER 
Professor of Finance 
New York University, New York City 





September, 1950 








HON. JOHN W. SNYDER 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 


© Fabian Bachrach 


F. RAYMOND PETERSON 
President, American Bankers Association 
Chairman, First Paterson National Bank 

& Trust Co., Paterson, N. J. 


ROBERT M. HANES 
President, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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ABA’s Diamond Anniversary 
New York City September 24 - 27 


THE PROGRAM 


State Bank Division 


MONDAY, September 25, 1950 
10:00 A.M., The Waldorf-Astoria 


Address of the President 
Claude E. Bennett 
President, Tioga County Savings and Trust Company 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 
Address 
George H. Shay 
Staff Manager, Government Department 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
New York, New York 


Savings and Mortgage Division 


MONDAY, September 25, 1950 
10:00 A.M., Hotel Statler 
Address of the President 
Rowland R. McElvare 
Senior Executive Vice President, Bank for Savings 
New York, New York 


2:15 P.M. 


Address—"‘The Eventual (?) Financing Of All Homes By The 
Government” 
Dr. Jules |. Bogen 
Professor of Finance 
New York University 
New York, New York 
‘Address—'‘The Effect of Federal Reserve Policies On Investment 
of Savings Funds" 
M. S. Szymezak 
Governor, Federal Reserve System 
Washington, D. C. 


National Bank Division 


MONDAY, September 25, 1950 
2:00 P.M., Waldorf-Astoria 


Address of the President 
William B. Gladney 
President, Fidelity National Bank 
Baton Rouge, Lovisiana 
Remarks 
Honorable Preston Delano 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Address 
J. L. Robertson 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 
Address 
M, J. Rathbone 
Director, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


Trust Division 


MONDAY, September 25, 1950 
2:00 P.M., Belmont Plaza Hotel 


Greetings 
Aurie |. Johnson 
Chairman Trust Division 
New York State Bankers Association 
Vice President, First Trust and Deposit Company 
Syracuse, New York 

Address of the President 
John W. Remington 
Vice President and Trust Officer 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company 
Rochester, New York 
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Address—"‘The Trust Business—Forty Years Of Progress” 
Carl W. Fenninger 
Vice President (Retired) 
Provident Trust Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Agricultural Breakfast 


TUESDAY, September 26, 1950 


8:00 A.M., Hotel Commodore 
Presiding 
W. W. Campbell 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission 
President, National Bank of Eastern Arkansas 
Forrest City, Arkansas 
Address—'‘What's Ahead For Agriculture And Farm Credit” 
Dr. W. |. Myers 
Dean of New York State College of Agriculture 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


First General Session 


TUESDAY, September 26, 1950 
9:15 A.M., The Waldorf-Astoria 


Presenting the Colors—Color Guard, U. S. Marine Corps 
Invocation—Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., Christ Church, New York, 
New York 
Call to order 
F. Raymond Peterson 
President, American Bankers Association 
Chairman of the Board 
First National Bank and Trust Company of Paterson 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Greetings 
George Whitney 
President, New York Clearing House 
President, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 
Introduction of Past Presidents of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation 
Address—"Our Current National Scene" 
A. Lee M. Wiggins 
Chairman of the Board, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Chairman of the Board, Bank of Hartsville 
Hartsville, South Carolina 








Second General Session 


WEDNESDAY, September 27, 1950 
9:15 A.M., The Waldorf-Astoria 


Call to Order 
President F. Raymond Peterson 
Address—"The European Problem" 
Robert M. Hanes 
Director of Economic Affairs for Germany 
President, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Address—"Banking Problems” 
Dr. Marcus Nadler 
Professor of Finance 
New York University 
New York, New York 
Report of Resolutions Committee ‘ 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 
Inauguration of Officers 
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Federal Reserve Board Appoints 
Defense Program Consultant 


Charles T. Fisher, Jr., president 
of the National Bank of Detroit, has 
been appointed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as a special consultant 
on the board’s defense effort pro- 
gram. It is reported that Mr. Fisher 
will “give the board as much of his 
time as he can, maybe two or three 
days a week, maybe more.” 

The Federal Reserve Board had 
general charge of consumer credit 
regulation and the guaranteeing of 
private loans for defense plant ex- 
pansion in the last war, and it is 
expected these same functions will 
again be assigned to the board when 
Congress completes action on its 
economic control bill. 


Bankers Trust Acquires 
New Banking And Trust Functions 


Bankers Trust Company, of New 
York, recently acquired from the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, its commercial 
banking and deposit and trust func- 
tions, along with certain banking 
premises, facilities,.and other assets. 

Substitution of Bankers Trust 
Company as the fiduciary in certain 
personal trusts and guardianships, 
and in certain other trust relation- 
ships of Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company was also made. The title 
company will no longer accept trust 
appointments, but will devote it- 
self entirely to title insurance. 


Carswell Joins Guaranty Trust 


Howard J. Carswell was recently 
appointed manager of the publicity 
department of Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York to succeed Sam- 
uel Culviner, Jr., who has retired. 
Mr. Carswell has done much news- 
paper reporting on business and 
finance, including eight years with 
the New York World-Telegram. 
Following a period of service in the 
army during World War II, he was 
public relations executive in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the Bituminous 
Coal Institute. 
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New Home Of The First National 
Bank Of Amarillo 


The First National Bank of Ama- 
rillo, Tex., celebrated completion of 
its new quarters at open house 
ceremonies held Aug. 7. Designed, 
built, and equipped by the Bank 
Building and Equipment Corpora- 
tion of America, the ten-story struc- 
ture is Amarillo’s first major office 
building to be erected in 20 years. 

The quarters of The First National 
occupy over one-half of the first and 
second floors, as well as the base- 
ment. 


The building itself, constructed on 


a steel skeleton, is of limestone with 
continuous bands of beige colored 
brick running horizontally between 
windows. A granite base course en- 
circles the bottom of the building. 
The upper section of the structure is 
designed in the shape of a “T” with 
the top facing north for choice office 
location. 

The latest techniques for im- 
proving work-flow and increasing 
worker productivity have been used 
in the bank’s arrangements and 
over-all plans. 


Escalators To Service Lobby 
Of First National, Chicago 


The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago has begun the installation of 
two sets of escalators with a walk- 
ing stairway between the up and 
down sections in each set. Each sec- 
tion of the escalators will have a 
capacity of 5,000 persons per hour, 
and the units will replace the stair- 
ways leading from the Clark and 
Dearborn Street entrances of the 
bank to the second floor commercial 
banking lobby. A temporary stair- 
way has been constructed on the 
Clark Street side for use during the 
installation of the escalators. The 
project is scheduled for completion 
early in November, 1950. 








New England Office 
Philip C. O’Connell 
340 Main Street 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





Whitehall 3-5866 


HUNTOON, PAIGE AND COMPANY, INC. 


Specializing as brokers in F.H.A. Insured and 
V.A. Guaranteed Mortgages 


44. Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Office 
R. R. Huber 
361 South Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 








Mercantile National Opens 
Underground Parking Space 


The Mercantile Natienal Bank of 
Dallas, Tex., has made available 
to its customers and the general 
public three acres of underground 
parking space, with an estimated 
turnover of 1,500 cars a day. 

Bank tellers will stamp parking 
tickets of Mercantile depositors, en- 
titling them to one hour of free 
parking. Additional parking time 
will be charged at the prevailing 
rate of 10¢ per hour. 

The $2,000,000 building is lo- 
cated close to the downtown de- 
partment stores, principal office 
buildings and theatres, and its cen- 
tral location is calculated to ease up 
considerably the downtown Dallas 
traffic problem. Downtown property 
owners described the project as of 
vast importance in their struggle to 
maintain property values in the face 
of retail business decentralization 
caused by overloading of parking 
and public transportation facilities. 

A checking and package service is 
available and comfortable lounges 
and waiting space have also been 
provided. 
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Manned by officials with years of 
experience, our Correspondent 
Bank Division renders a complete 
service, conducted in an intimate 
and personalized manner. 


Cooperation is our guiding policy. 
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Public National 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Established 1908 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal 
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Artist's sketch of the Mercantile National Bank's new underground parking space 





Financial World Award To 
Republic National Of Dallas 


The Republic National Bank, Dal- 
las, Tex., has been presented with 
the Highest Merit Award in the 
tenth annual survey of annual re- 
ports conducted by the magazine, 
Financial World. 

Republic was one of the 29 na- 
tional banks in the country receiv- 
ing this recognition. The citation to 
the bank read in part that its 1949 
financial statement “was judged as 
among the most modern from the 
standpoint of content, typography, 
and format of the 2,500 annual re- 
ports examined during 1950.” 


Cleveland Fed Produces Movie 


A new sound motion picture, “A 
Day at Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland,” has just been completed 
and is available for free showings to 
interested groups. 

The picture, produced by officers 
and employees of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, is a strictly 
factual documentary film depicting 
operations carried on for the benefit 
of banks and the public in the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District. 

There is no plot. Continuity is 
attained by showing the normal 
sequence of bank operations with 
narration and musical background. 





The movie crew was composed of 
bank employees under the direction 
of Roger R. Clouse, vice president 
in charge of bank and public rela- 
tions. Virtually all persons appear- 
ing in the film are officers or 
employees of the Reserve Bank. 

The film is 16mm. sound, black 
and white, with a running time of 
22 minutes. Copies are available for 
distribution and showing to bankers 
and business groups, service and 
women’s clubs, church, community, 
veterans and other organizations, 
associations, clubs, and schools. 

To arrange for a showing of “A 
Day at Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland,” interested groups are 
invited to write or telephone the 
bank at its main office in Cleveland 
or at its branches in Cincinnati or 
Pittsburgh. 


ABA Announces Trust Meets 


Two regional trust conferences— 
one in Los Angeles, Calif., and one 
in St. Louis, Mo.—will be held this 
fall under the auspices of the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 


In Los Angeles, the Twenty- 


Fourth Annual Western Regional 
Trust Conference will be held at 
the Biltmore Hotel on October 18, 
19 and 20. The hosts for this con- 
ference will be the Southern Cali- 
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fornia Trust Officers Association. 
The states represented in the Con- 
ference will include Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

In St. Louis, the Nineteenth An- 
nual Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence will be held at the Statler 
Hotel on November 9 and 10. The 
hosts for this Conference will be the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
of St. Louis. The states represented <\K> $8.9 BILLIONS 
in the Conference will include Ar- \\ / | 
kansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 

Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, ee 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- SS 

homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, q|¢ $6.0 BILLIONS rd 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 


oor 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 
N. Y. Safe Deposit Association 
Invites A. B. A. Delegates an 

The New York Safe Deposit As- in (aa 
sociation has extended an invitation Manan tannnqgeyt Fa 


to all delegates to the Diamond GOVERNMENT SINKING FUNDS, ETC. 

Jubilee Anniversary Convention of | X 

the A. B. A., whether they are | Shee ES Cosme Serene 
members of the Safe Deposit Associ- | 





<S 


ation or not, to attend a special | Fr 
meeting on the subject of operating o> $1.8 | These large groups 


problems of the safe deposit busi- isuRAnce Companies of conservative in- 
ness. The meeting will be held Sept. vestors can’t afford 
27, beginning with a dinner at 6 p.m. | . 
in the Century Room of the Hotel | to speculate with 


Commodore, 42nd St. and Lexington | + other people’s money — 





Ave., New York City. 
Reservations, including the re- | 
mittance of $5 per person to cover | CORPORATIONS, ETC. They purchase 
the cost of the dinner, should be | State and Municipal 
mailed to the executive offices of the | Bonds. 
New York State Safe Deposit As- If h ‘ ‘ 
sociation, 511 Fifth Ave., New York you, too, have conservative tendencies, 
17, New York. you'll be interested in additional information 
about State and Municipal Bonds which are 
A. L. Carr Transfers Duties Federal income tax exempt as to interest. 


At National Surety Corp. 


A. L. Carr, National Surety Cor- | By oNwe 
poration vice president in charge of BOSTON juveca/f 0/ 
production for the entire country, ST. PAUL Municipal Bonds Exclusively Since 1898 
has transferred his activities to 
those of resident vice president, and | CINCINNATI a Pag oy NEW YORK 
is retiring from the duties of pro- | KANSAS CITY es ee ee OSes Shee 
duction vice president, according to LOS ANGELES 
an announcement by Ellis H. Car- GRAND RAPIDS Please send, without obligation, information about state 
son, president of National Surety. and municipal bonds, including “The Magic Gas Pump" 
At the same time, Mr. Carr is open- | + about the bonds of 9 states. 


—or their own! 


ing an office in the Chanin building 
as the uptown office of the A. L. Carr 
Agency, Inc., which has also main- | Acoeess _ 
tained an office at 26 Court Street, 

Brooklyn, for many years. 


NAME 
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Sam E. Pondrom 


H. E. Moss 


Dallas Bank Elects Seven 

The First National Bank of Dallas 
recently announced the election of 
seven new Officers. 

Sam E. Pondrom was elected vice 
president, and Horace E. Moss was 
made assistant vice president. 

Elected assistant cashiers were 
Edwin J. Smith, Sr., Clyde W. 
Fountain, B. M. Cheatham, William 
F. Ritchie and Sam W. Easter. 


Bank Publishes 8-Page Paper 
On Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 

A new step in the field of bank 
public relations has been taken by 
the First National Bank of Bloom- 
ingdale, New Jersey, with the publi- 
cation of a complete 8-page tabloid 
newspaper reviewing the major 
news activities of the past quarter 
century. The paper, illustrated with 
more than 50 pictures, is believed 
to be the first tabloid paper ever 
published by a bank. 

The special issue had a circula- 
tion of about 11,000 and was dis- 






tributed in connection with the 
bank’s twenty-fifth anniversary, 
which was marked with a public 
birthday party on the bank’s prop- 
erty in Bloomingdale. 

The first page is devoted to pic- 
tures of national news events of the 
past twenty-five years while in- 
side pages cover local events and the 
activities of the bank. 

Of special interest to the bank’s 
customers is a center spread of 
pictures of the community showing 
its development during the period 
of the bank’s existence. Other pages 
tell the story of the bank’s growth 
with pictures and news copy. 


NABAC’s 26th Convention 
To Appeal To Banks Of All Sizes 


The 26th annual convention of 
The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, Oct. 23, 
in Kansas City, Mo., will offer spe- 
cial subjects of interest to members 
from small as well as large banks. 

Addresses on such topics as “A 
Continuous Audit Program for a 
Smaller Trust Department,” “Audit 
Programs for Small Banks,” “Credit 
Files of a Country Bank,” “Public 
Relations as Expressed in the Ter- 
minology of Bank Forms that Reach 
the Public,” and “Employee Rela- 
tions” have already been announced, 
along with panels on small bank 
operations, consumer credit, and 


walk-up and drive-up banking. 








all banks. 


assure you of prompt, efficient 
handling of every type of banking transaction. 


Our extensive services are at the disposal of 


CitTyY NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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Joseph C. Harris 


Martin R. Hanson 


MARTIN A. HANSON has been 
elected executive vice president of 
The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Idaho. 


JOSEPH C. HARRIS has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president of 
the American Trust Company of 
New York. 


ARTHUR J. MC CONVILLE has been 
elected vice president, and WILLIAM 
G. DAHL, trust officer, of the La Salle 
National Bank of Chicago. 


The South East National Bank of 
Chicago has announced the election 
of JAMES H. ENGH, assistant vice 
president, HARRY F. TUBERGEN, JR., 
comptroller, and FREDERICK E. BUT- 
TNER, auditor. 


The Board of Directors of the 
Citizens National Bank of Durham, 
N. C., has named former president 
R. L. BRAME chairman of the board 
and has advanced CHARLES S. ALLEN, 
former vice president, to the posi- 
tion of president. 


ROBERT W. SINSABAUGH has been 
appointed a trust officer of Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company of New 
York. 


The Mercantile National Bank of 
Dallas, Tex., has announced the 
election of RAY L. MILLER as vice 
president. Mr. Miller has been for 
some years a regional director of 
field service operations of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 


HARTWELL F. TAYLOR, immediate 
past president of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, has been pro- 
moted from assistant vice president 
to vice president of The Bank of 
Virginia. As national president of 
the A. I. B., he recently concluded 
his term of office at the organiza- 
tion’s golden jubilee convention at 
Minneapolis, Minn., ending a year in 
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which he has traveled 40,000 miles 
and made 47 speeches in the interest 
of educational training for people 
who work in banks. 


CURTIS ALLEN MCDANIEL, since 
1946 executive vice president of the 
Highland Park State Bank, in a 
suburb of Dallas, has been elected a 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Fort Worth, Tex. 


WILLIAM J. LISSNER, assistant 
manager at The Cleveland Trust 
Company’s Madison-Warren office, 
has been promoted to manager of 
the bank’s new Pearl-W. 130th of- 
fice in Middleburgh Heights, which 
opened late in August. This is the 
company’s 56th banking office in 
Greater Cleveland. 


The Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York, recently an- 
nounced that it has leased space 
for a large new branch office at 100 
Park Avenue, in the new 36-story 
air-conditioned office building re- 
cently completed on the site of the 
historic old Murray Hill Hotel. 


Philip S. Shoemaker Harry P. Lawrence 


PHILIP S. SHOEMAKER has been 
elected executive vice president of 
the Allegheny Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The board of directors of Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago recently elected 
HARRY P. LAWRENCE assistant cashier 
and LUTHER C. DILATUSH assistant 
trust officer. 


JAMES P. HICKOK, executive vice 
president, First National Bank in 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
treasurer of the citizens committee 
that is working for adoption of a 
new city charter. 


ALLEN CRAWFORD, formerly vice 
president of the Bankers-Equitable 
Trust Company, has been appointed 
an assistant vice president of The 
Detroit Bank, of Detroit, Mich. 
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This is as true for you as it is for any other business. 
Statistics indicate that a accounts receivable 
records are destroyed 4 » prove uncollectible. 


There is also sueiaiaretia expense involved when 
records are replaced. We will mail you on request 
an explanation of how you can be protected against 
such losses. 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Combined Statement December 31, 1949 


Assets - - . - 
Liabilities - . - 

Surplus to policyholders —- 

Losses paid to December 31, 1949 


GEORGE W. MERRICK and JOHN REID 
WOODWARD, both in the correspond- 
ent bank department of the Third 
National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., 
have been elected vice presidents. 


JOSEPH H. ROBINSON has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice president 
to vice president of the Charlotte, 
N. C., office of the Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company. HARRY E. WILKIN- 
SON, JR., assistant secretary, was 
elected assistant vice president and 
assistant secretary. 


HERMAN A. SEWARD has been 
elected assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of Memphis, Tenn. 


STUART K. BARNES has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. 
Barnes, who has been associated 
with the bank since 1947 as assis- 
tant resident attorney, succeeds 
MATTHEW T. MURRAY, who is retir- 
ing after 45 years of service. 


KLINE MCGEE has been elected 
vice president of the South Texas 
National Bank of Houston. Mr. Mc- 
Gee was previously vice president of 
the National City Bank of Dallas. 


NELSON FRIEDMAN, assistant trust 
officer of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Ohio, has been named assist- 
ant vice president in the estate plan- 
ning division of the bank’s trust 
department. 


- : $128,195,440 
: 63,268,050 
64,569,075 


462,311,853 


Union Planters National Bank & 
Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn., 
recently promoted three branch 
managers from assistant cashiers to 
assistant vice presidents. They are 
EUGENE G. BRADY, manager of the 
Highland Heights branch; NORMAN 
G. DE LA HUNT, manager of the 
South Side branch; and JOHN VORDER 
BRUEGGE, manager of the Thomas 
Street branch. 


EDWARD N. DEKKER, vice president, 
has been elected also to the office of 
cashier of the National City Bank of 
Cleveland, O. 


BURNETT O. DOANE has been pro- 
moted from assistant cashier to 
second vice president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. He 
has been in the bank’s bond depart- 
ment since 1933. 


GERARD M. IVES has been appointed 
vice president and HERBERT P. MC- 
CABE second vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 


FRED W. GREENE, executive secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Bankers 
Association since 1944, has been 
elected a vice president of the Union 
National Bank of Charlotte, N. C., 
and will be in charge of public re- 
lations. 


WARREN C. KALEY, vice president 
of the First National Bank of Port- 
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land, Ore., will head the bank’s ad- 
vertising department. He succeeds 


ALLEN S. CLARK, who is resigning as 


assistant vice president and adver- 
tising director. 


PAUL FRANKE and VINCENT A. CAR- 
ROZZA have joined the public rela- 
tions staff of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas. Mr. Franke heads 
the advertising section, while Mr. 
Carrozza is in charge of publicity. 


DAVID D. BROWN, JR., and CHARLES 
O’CONNELL have been eppointed as- 
sistant cashiers of the National City 
Bank of New York. 


URBAN C. BARTHOLET and FLOYD H. 
GUENTHER have been elected assis- 
tant vice presidents of the Seattle- 
First National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Both have been assistant managers 
of the Yakima Valley branch and 
will continue on the staff there. 


L. B. A. Goiden Jubilee 
Publication 


The Louisiana Bankers Associa- 
tion has commemorated the fiftieth 
year of its founding in 1900 with the 
publication of a Golden Jubilee 
book, which attests to the associa- 
tion’s progress from a small begin- 
ning to a serviceable maturity. 

The purpose of this anniversary 
book is stated in its foreword: “To 
record happenings in the years as 
they pass into history, and to indi- 
cate in a general way activities of 
the Louisiana Bankers Association, 
past and present, and to touch upon 
the greater industries of our State 


” 


Photographs of the L. B. A. ex- 








Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on July 27, 
1950, declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 50c per share 
and is payable October 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1950. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable October 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 14, 1950. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
July 27, 1950. 
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HERBERT C. AMIDON (left), secre- 
tary and manager of the Philadel- 
phia Clearing House Association, 
turns over the key for the historic 
old clearing house to FREDERIC A. 


POTTS, chairman of the clearing 


ecutive council for this mid-century 
year and photographs and short bi- 
ographies of living past presidents 
of the organization graphically re- 
cord the careers of some of the most 
notable bankers in the State of Lou- 
isiana. 

The chronology of the association 
by W. B. Machado, liberally illus- 
trated with photographs, and “His- 
tory of Banking in Louisiana” by 
M. L. Fundérburk provide an inter- 
esting background for other ma- 
terial in the publication. 

Member banks for 1950 are listed 
with photographs of their presi- 
dents. The book defines and explains 
the duties of the association’s stand- 
ing committees. Activities of the 
L. B. A., such as annual conventions, 
regional clearing house associations, 
annual mid-winter conferences, the 
School of Banking of the South, and 
agricultural tours are also discussed. 

Louisiana’s agriculture and other 
leading industries, in which banking 








house committee and president of 
the Philadelphia National Bank. 
After nearly a half century at 313 
Chestnut Street, the association has 
moved to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia. 





has played an important part, are 
given special attention. 

The section of the publication en- 
titled “Interesting Facts About Lou- 
isiana Banks and Banking” is a 
potpourri of nostalgic photographs 
and commentaries ranging from L. 
B. A. highlights and bank letter 
heads to bankers in agriculture and 
bank scenes of yesteryear. 


Edited By Didier 


The Golden Jubilee publication 
was edited by R. Irby Didier, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, 
with the assistance of Allie C. Klein- 
peter, associate editor, Miss Patsi 
Wells, and Mrs. M. W. Singletary. 
Editor Didier includes the statement 
that he and his staff “. . . earnestly 
hope that this book will serve as a 
lasting momento to the bankers of 
Louisiana for years to come.” 

A perusal can leave no doubt that 
the Golden Jubilee book will more 
than fulfill that hope. 
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ARGUMENTS? Lots of them. But out of these 
friendly, fact-finding FPRA convention discussions, 
among men and women in advertising, banking 
and other fields, valuable ideas reflecting varying 
points of view are developed. You'll profit from 


Fun? Certainly. Boston is a big-league town in 
every way. It’s too early for the World Series, of 
course. But there’s every variety of entertainment 
to match your mood for relaxation, And you'll find 
your fellow FPRA’ers a mighty harmonious group. 


media? You name it—FPRA has it. Clinics on 
newspaper advertising, radio, television, outdoor— 
all media. If you’ve got fixed ideas about certain 
media, bring them along. Maybe you'll find con- 
firmation—more than likely you'll develop greater 
objectivity. 


From all over America, they are going to converge on 


Boston, September 18 through 21, to attend the 35th 


Annual Convention of the Financial Public Relations 
Association. If you are interested in any aspect of 
financial public relations, you ought to be there, too. 
Why not send your reservations to Preston E. Reed, 
Executive Vice President of the Association, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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work? Yes, sir. Every FPRA convention is a coats- 
off-sleeves-rolled-up affair. Illustration: in the four- 
day meeting in Boston there are 58 convention 
sessions, consuming 84 hours of time. You can't 
make all the sessions, of course, but make the ones 
that count most for you. 


SPEECHES? Just exactly 2.5% of convention session 
time will be devoted to formal speech-making, 
Taking speeches away from a convention is like 
stealing candy from a baby—but we've cut ours 
to a minimum. No time for them—too much work 


wives? The old gags about bringing wives to con- 
ventions, especially the FPRA convention, went 
out of style with the double-deck bustle. Bring the 
Mrs. along. We've made special plans to entertain 
the little woman—and she'll love you for it. 


35TH ANNUAL F.P.R.A. CONVENTION +++ BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 18, 19, 20, 21 
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Historic Shrines Pictured On New 
“Heritage Checks’’ Of 
Philadelphia Bank 


Eight famous historic shrines 
and treasures in and near Philadel- 
phia are pictured with expert artis- 
try on new checks—called “Heri- 
tage Checks’—being put into use 
by the First National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, which holds charter No. 1 
in the National banking system. 
Appropriately, issuance of the pa- 
triotically inspired check has been 
timed to coincide with the Fourth 
of July commemoration. 

Because of their rare combina- 
tion of historic buildings in a single 
picture, the checks are expected to 
be greatly in demand by history 
students and teachers, collectors of 
unusual checks, and patriotic or- 
ganizations. 


Pictures of the patriotic shrines 
were combined into the pen-and- 
ink background design by John 
Wenrich, nationally famous archi- 
tectural artist. One of Wenrich’s 
specialties is executing exquisitely 
perfect check background designs 
for The Todd Company of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., manufacturer of the 
new Philadelphia checks. 


Centered in the grouping is the 
First National Bank Building. It 
is flanked on the left by the U.S. 
Customs House, on Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, originally erected to 
house the United States Bank. The 
structure is modeled after the Par- 
thenon in Athens and is considered 
one of the finest specimens of Doric 
architecture in the world. At the 
right side of the check is Congress 
Hall, meeting place of the first 
United States Congress from 1790 
to 1800 when Philadelphia was the 
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national capital. It was the scene 
of Washington’s farewell address 
and John Adams’ inaugural. 

Two other buildings are promi- 
nent in the main grouping. One 
is Independence Hall, where the 
Declaration of Independence was 
signed and the U. S. Constitution 
adopted, and where the Second 
Continental Congress met and 
chose Washington as commander- 
in-chief of the Continental Army. 
The other is Carpenters’ Hall, 
meeting place of the First Con- 
tinental Congress and home of the 
Carpenters and Masons Company, 
first labor organization in this 
country. 

Pictured at the top of the check 
are Washington’s headquarters dur- 
ing the bitter winter at Valley 
Forge; the Betsy Ross House, at 239 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, quaint 
home of the maker of the first of- 
ficial American flag; the Liberty 
Bell, and William Penn House, be- 
lieved to be the residence occupied 
by Penn on his first visit to Phil- 
adelphia in 1699. 


Former Governor To Address 
F. P. R. A. 


Hon. Robert F. Bradford, former 
governor of Massachusetts, will give 
the welcoming address to members 
of the Financial Public Relations 
Association attending the organiza- 
tion’s twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion. The convention will be held at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston from 
September 17 through September 
22. 

Mr. Bradford is a member of the 
Boston law firm of Palmer, Dodge, 
Gardner, Bickford and Bradford and 
is active in New England Council 
affairs. He is a director of the Cam- 





bridge Trust Company and a trustee 
of the Boston Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 

This year’s F. P. R. A. convention, 
the first to be held in Boston since 
1931, is expected to bring to New 
England bankers from all sections 
of the country, with an indicated 
total registration of nearly 1000 
persons. 


How It All Started 


L. S. Tharp, president of the Bank 
of Meadville, Mo., who celebrated 
the completion of a half-century of 
service with that bank on July 12, 
began his 50-year career by chance. 

An uncle, the late R. A. Tharp, 
summoned young Tharp from his 
father’s farm to take care of his 
Farmers and Merchants Bank at 
Wheeling July 3 and 5 in 1900, while 
he was away for the holidays. 

“All you have to do,” his uncle 
said, “is to take money in and hand 
it out. There will be no bookkeep- 
ing.” 

Reluctantly, the youth “took care” 
of the bank July 3. He decided, how- 
ever, to spend that night in nearby 
Meadville to be on hand for the 
Fourth of July celebration the fol- 
lowing day. 

Directors of the Meadville Bank, 
who were in need of an assistant 
cashier, learned that there was a 
youth in town who could handle a 
bank and they came to see him 
with an offer which appealed to 
young Tharp. 

As a result, Mr. Tharp moved to 
Meadville and his new job as as- 
sistant cashier July 12 of that year, 
was promoted to cashier July 1, 

1902, and in January, 1939, suc- 
ceeded the late’ W. L. Botts as presi- 
dent. 
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With BANKS and BANKERS it is 
ready reference and daily service 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 
..the Rand M¢Nally “Blue Book”... published 


continuously since 1872. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


...the magazine that bankers read with interest 
and profit. Published since 1876. 


KEY TO THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM 


of the American Bankers Association with Check 
Routing Symbols... published since 1911. 


CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUBS 


.. complete services to fit particular needs... 
with cost-saving features, exclusive with Rand 
M¢Nally. 


Serving American Banks and Bankers since 1872 
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Republic National Of Dallas 


To Hold Women's Finance Forums CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 







The first of an annual series of 
women’s finance forums will be 
held at the bank in October, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
from the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, Texas. STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

Designed as a public service for Oct. 
Dallas women seeking practical in- Oct. 
formation in the fundamentals of Oct. 
investments, personal finances, and Ga. 
estate planning, the first forum will iad 
comprise five weekly sessions. 

Leading authorities in various 
fields of finance will address the 
meetings and conduct the discus- 
sions to be held each Tuesday in 
the Lone Star Auditorium. 


It has been indicated that a simi- 


lar forum for men may be sched- 
uled for next spring. 


Sept. 24-27—Diamond Anniversary Convention, New York, N. Y. 
18-20—Western Regional Trust Conference, Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. 
9-10—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 
Nov. 







9-11—West Virginia Study Conference, Jackson's Mill, West Virginia 
11-12—Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha. 

15-17—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 
22-25—lowa, Des Moines. 

9-11—Arizona, Annual Convention, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix. 









OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


17-22—Financial Public Relations Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
21-24—Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Hotel Biltmore, New York. 


27-29—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Statler and Book-Cadillac Hotels, 
Detroit, Mich. 


22-25—Consumer Bankers Association, Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York. 
23-26—NABAC, Annual Convention, Kansas City, Missouri. 


5- 8—Robert Morris‘Associates, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
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MONTHLY 


how many mew customers can be expected 


after we design a 
bank’s new quarters? 


CHECKING DEPOSITORS INCREASE 
since modernization 


6 months combined 
ofter after increase 
modernization modernization to dote 


50 banks report checking-depositors 


increases averaging 20.67 ! 


since we've completed their new quarters! 


Our ability to create new banking quarters which actually help attract more customers is 
emphasized dramatically by an authentic report of 50 banks whose new quarters we’ve 
recently completed. These banks, when asked to give detailed information on business con- 
ditions before—and after—modernization, said that checking depositors increased an average 
of 7.6% six months after modernization, 10.7% after one year, 20.6% as of today! In ad- 
dition, the number of savings depositors increased an average of 4.4% in the first six months, 
6.6% after one year, 19.8% as of today! We are able to help increase your bank’s business by 
translating its specific needs into a specialized type of architecture which improves operating 
efficiency, increases speed of service, appeals to your customers. If you insist upon these 
important assets, let us design your bank’s new quarters. Write today. Get the facts. 


WHILE AT THE A. B. A. CONVENTION .... visit our New York Offices at 103 Park Avenue 


SAVINGS DEPOSITORS INCREASE 
since modernization 


19.8% 
20% 


) 
15%  Bomk Buildi M 4 ond. 


Equipm Wn Co ‘up ee 


OF AMERICA 


12 months combined 
ofter increase 
modernization modernization to date 


New York: 103 Park Ave. Sam Francisco: mechanics institute pidg St. Louis: othe Sidney Sts. New Orleans: carondelet Bldg. Ft. Lauderdale: s. andrews Ave. Bldg 





.. what a contract!...what a check! 


In any important business transaction the checks involved should 
perform a double function. In addition to providing a vehicle for 
money in transit, they can be a subtle force for better business 
relations. » » When a check is written on La Monte Safety Paper 
the sender gains in the eyes of the recipient ... for the recognized 
safety and quality of La Monte Safety Papers are characteristics which 
beget confidence and respect. » » Your Lithographer will be glad to 
show you samples of the La Monte line. 
A Check Paper Ail Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 


itself. Such tnpiviwuaLizeD check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting— makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK | 








